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Tue GREAT QUESTION that exercises him who hopefully and, he hopes, 
divested of preconception confronts modern art or, rather, the specific 
work of a particular artist, is this: What do I confront? Must I turn 
away regretfully, unable to discern more than an arbitrary and self- 
indulgent mess or scribble—or, perhaps, a demonic attack on all order, 
coherence, decency—or the eccentric precipitation, only psychiatrically 
meaningful, of a badly snarled complex—or a Luciferian attempt to 
set up a private world apart from and against the Creator's universe? 
Or, with respect to this last judgment, have I borrowed from Maritain 
a pair of scholastic blinkers and a never-to-be-satisfied yearning to 
dredge up and refurbish a dead past? (Maritain would have the artist 
realize himself as artisan and humble celebrator of God’s handiwork.) 


ALTERNATIVELY, does this work which I confront join hands with other 
exciting vistas of our expanding age to arouse in me a sense of freedom, 
of adventure, of sallies into the undiscovered? Could Apollinaire have 
seen it this way? Or is here something astir, does spirit breathe, does 


the work wordlessly speak of that timeless power che muove il sole e 
le altre stelle? 


ANDRE Masson, to take a concrete example: his last exhibition in New 
York before the death of his dealer Kurt Vallentin. Did these paintings 
of this highly articulate painter embody an awareness of that something 
sensed by the octogenarian Renoir, by Turner (Masson mentions them 
both in his notes for the catalog), by the pre-1814 Wordsworth, by 
“the Chinese Buddhist painters?” Has there been a marriage of East 
and West? Or, merely, has a protean western painter toyed sophis- 
ticatedly with yet another swatch of material picked out of the cultural 
ragbag or “imaginary museum?” The Paris show called “Black is a 
color’—have these young painters gone back to “the Mothers,” in 
Goethean terminology, have they enriched and fecundated themselves 
by crossing the dread waters of Lethe? Do they share in some measure 
the insight of T’ung-shan Liang-chieh (I find him quoted by Alan W. 
Watts) who knew: 


There is one thing; above, it supports Heaven; below, it up- 


holds Earth. It is black like lacquer, always actively func- 
tioning. 


Or does their choice of black derive from nothing more than another 
shake given to fashion’s kaleidoscope? 


THE SUBJECTIVE FORMULATIONS of contemporary artists’ aims do not 
satisfy me. If these formulations do them justice, these artists do not 
matter very much. Is it permissible to hark back to Rimbaud, with his 
youthful (indeed, childish) demand for a poetry beyond Romanticism, 
for an “objective” poetry? Blessedly free of words, the visual arts 
might lead us, help us to shake off what has become the shackle of 
words, of propositions and conceptions couched in words, of egos in- 
flated and swollen with words (“Oh! que ma quille éclate, oh! que 
jaille a la mer!” cried Rimbaud), and might breathe life, too, into the 
charnel house of an external reality chopped up and murdered by 
words. It is for this reason that I look for some sign of liberation not 
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only from old concepts but from all excessive conceptualism, from all 
demiurgic empire-building (Maritain is certainly right with respect to 
some artists) and narcissistic egomania. A genuine insight into the 
bases of far-eastern art might, one imagines, aid in the process. 


Not EsPEcIALLY CONNECTED with the above. The most impressive 
reproduction in this issue (I make no reference to the original works) 
is, I believe, that of a painting by Soulages. On me at least the im- 
pression is immediate, powerful and lasting. After a while I began to 
distinguish some factors that had collaborated, perhaps, in making this 
impact. I will spare you these (almost total) irrelevancies. One should 
not too soon seek relief in verbalization from “the shock of rec- 
ognition.” 


PAINTERS ON PAINTING. “There’s no art without intoxication. But let 
it be a crazy intoxication! Let reason rock! Delirium! Art is the most 
exciting orgy available to man.”—See Michel Tapié’s book on Du- 
buffet, 1945. 


Every SERIousS Work resounds internally like the words ‘Here I am!’ 
All love and all hate for the work evaporates. The sound of these 
words is eternal.” —Kandinsky, in 1911 


Wuat REALLY Counts is to strip the soul naked. Painting or poetry 
is made as one makes love—a total embrace, prudence thrown to the 
winds, nothing held back.” —Miré 


PAINTER OF GENIUS, JOKER OF GENIUS? Salvador Dali has published 
a volume entitled Les cocus du vieil art moderne (Fasquelle). Inter- 
viewed by Arts (12-18 Sep., 1956), he has this to say of Picasso: 
“Picasso’s genius consists in having been sublime in ugliness. He is 
an anarchist, a total destroyer. It’s impossible to paint in an uglier 
way than Picasso . . . Painting would doubtless have needed two hun- 
dred years to become genuinely ugly if Picasso hadn’t achieved the 
ultimate in ugliness . . . now we can look at Raphael again.” 


His Next ProJect. “I’m going to paint a still-life but in a special 
way. Instead of its being confetti arranged like mosaic, each piece of 
confetti will be a dynamic rhinoceros horn and will go in a determined 
direction, with collisions created by space and density, and by the 
coloring and illumination of each of the horns. There will be a reality 
there which will reveal itself in an absolutely chaste way as it does with 
Vermeer and Raphael. Each of the forms making it up will travel at 
a supersonic speed in all directions. I'll have an engineer make the 
computations .. .” 


On HIMSELF. “J am the new Bonaparte of painting. I want to express 
myself with the revolutionary experience of modern painting and in 
an imperial classical form.” 


ON Money. “J intend to make as much money as possible. I need a 
great deal of money because I want to do unforgettable things . . . In 
Spain—for the Spanish people is very mystical—we have a kind of 
emotional affection for money.” 


(continued on p. 126) 
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Painting Today: 
Principles and Practitioners 


Those who condemn today’s painting resemble the contemporaries of 


Louis XIV, who looked on gothic art as a childish violation of good 


taste. But they, at least, really lived their epoch, whereas today’s 
detractors reject the age they live in. Both of them have blundered, 
as would a man who dismissed as barbaric any literary work written 
in a language he did not understand. The most elementary common 
sense would suggest that before judging he should first learn the lan- 
guage. Similarly, everyone should learn the principles of an art that 
has forsaken the esthetic foundations familiar to him, before he risks 
an evaluation. Contemporary painting is based on laws, conventions 
or hypotheses quite distinct from those of the art that emerged from 
the Renaissance, just as that art had discarded the principles of 
medieval painting. “What right has one to judge me by laws which 
are not mine?” cried Beaumarchais. Here we shall try to indicate 
what laws do actually reign. This may lead to a better understanding 
of our “lawless” modern art. 

The main distinction that sets apart the painting of today from 
that which predominated in the West ever since the 15th century 
concerns the imitation of reality. This had been the goal of earlier 
artists, while those of today reject it. They no longer seek to capture 
an image of the outer world and transfer it to their canvases. Com- 
pare, in this respect, Courbet’s “Bonjour, Monsieur Courbet” with 
Gauguin’s “Bonjour, Monsieur Gauguin.” Courbet, faithful to the 
realist tradition of the Renaissance, conceived his picture as made 
up of people’s portraits, strictly lifelike and anatomically correct. He 
set out to arouse the illusory impression that they had depth and had 
been molded in three dimensions in order to stand in vacant space. 
He also portrayed the setting of the scene, Courbet’s meeting with 
his benefactor Bruyas. And finally there is the portrait of the light 
and atmosphere. The shadows stand out black against the very 
white ground, for Courbet wanted to represent with precision the 
intense luminosity of southern France. The plants in the foreground 
are brushed in with a meticulous and insistent clarity, for thus he 
conveys the dryness and crystalline quality of the air, in which each 
object is sharply delineated. 

Gauguin is an ancestor of contemporary painting. Unlike Courbet 
he did not strive for realism, when he painted his “Bonjour, Mon- 
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sieur Gauguin” in 1889. The title itself indicates that his picture 
was intended to be a kind of riposte to Courbet’s work which, in the 
company of Van Gogh, he had seen the year before in the Montpel- 
lier museum. The figures are flat, the space around them lacks 
depth, shadows are absent, and the abstract illumination is not so 
much light as brightness. Obvious, even startling distortions mark 
the treatment of figures and perspective. Here a non-realist esthetic 
replaces the realist esthetic to which Courbet still paid homage. 

The spectator, as a consequence, must cease to ask of painting 
that it provide a faithful replica of reality or endeavor, as its ultimate 
goal, to reproduce it. This new conception of the art of painting 
moves in the direction of non-figurative and abstract art. By “non- 
figurative” I mean a kind of painting in which the spectacle out there 
where the picture originates is to such a degree deformed, trans- 
formed or recreated that it is scarcely recognizable. “Abstract paint- 
ing” is practised by the artist who does not demand of external 
reality even this fertilizing contact or creative “fillip.” By an act of 
parthenogenesis he evolves his picture entirely out of his internal re- 
sources, his heart, will and intelligence. The layman will make little 
distinction between these two types of non-figurative painting. Their 
relationship to the descriptive painting of the past—as the earliest 
critics of cubism, Gleizes and Metzinger, as well as Apollinaire, al- 
ready pointed out—parallels that of music to literature. In painting, 
too, suggestion takes the place of narration. 

The public will simply have to make the best of it—and might 
possibly gain in the process. For it does not necessarily follow that 
in this system the evocation of reality has a lesser persuasive force. 
Did not Honegger express the locomotive better in three bars than 
Zola succeeded in doing in three hundred lines? And Picasso’s 
“Dressmaker’s Workroom,” which uses nothing but rhythms to con- 
vey the bustle of the place, may well conjure up reality every bit as 
imperiously as could some genre picture, depicting with irreproachable 
accuracy every detail of a modiste’s establishment. 

Just as the painter may no longer be required to copy reality, so 
the public must forego the right to insist on an anatomical exactitude 
that the painter refuses to provide. So let there be no more talk of 
“faulty drawing” with reference to a woman’s thigh or back, in 
Cézanne’s “Bathers.” Let not the thought arise that the shoulder of 
a figure in Gauguin’s And the gold of their bodies is not correctly 
rendered. Nor is indignation an appropriate reaction before the 
shapes Matisse has given the large nude in his “Luxury.” This 
slighting of anatomy is deliberate, and springs from a determination 
whose aim we shall define more precisely below. It is senseless to 
grieve over this indifference—or loss, as some would call it. For it 
is a loss matched, perhaps, by a gain, by the conquest or rediscovery 
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of a domain inaccessible to painting since the Middle Ages. The 
domain is that of the fantastic or supernatural. Consider the utter 
failure of artists, over a period of three hundred years, to give it ex- 
pression. A sculptor of Bernini’s excellence, for example, fails mis- 
erably to find the plastic equivalent of Saint Theresa’s transfixion, in 
the too celebrated group whose all too human characteristics already 
displeased the Président de Brosses in the 18th century. Then cast 
a glance at Rouault’s sacred works, paintings or plates of the 
“Miserere,” with the mighty, indwelling presence of the Holy. This 
will perhaps awaken some notion of the price that was paid for 
idolizing the human body, and of all that has been won by abandon- 
ing the cult. 


One of the most striking demonstrations of the current indifference 
to anatomy is the refusal to give the human figure (or the object) 
an illusory third dimension. The painter of today paints flat. He 
gives not a thought to “modeling,” to “feeling his way around” 
masses by the precise notation of light and shade (“values,” that was 
the traditional term for it). He could find no place for dense bodies 
in a system which proscribes any attempt to render the third dimen- 
sion on the picture surface. This is doubtless the principal difference 
that separates contemporary painting from the art of an earlier age. 
The 20th-century painter exercises just as much care to avoid bur- 
rowing into his canvas as did his quattrocento forerunner in order 
to establish depth. As a result, our contemporary discards the per- 
spective that the other had invented, and thanks to which he could 
enrich his picture with an imagined third dimension. “What a beau- 
tiful thing perspective is!”—as Paolo Ucello, if the legend may be 
believed, cried out in his sleep. “Remember that a picture .. . is a 
plane surface,” replied Maurice Denis in an article published by Art 
et Critique in 1892. He thus anticipated by twenty years the more 
formal pronouncement of Gleizes and Metzinger. “A picture is true 
because of its two dimensions, no attempt should be made to provide 
it with a lying third dimension,” they declared, in Du cubisme. 

Does this mean that all painters since Gauguin, whether gladly 
or reluctantly, have given up the attempt to express space? Not in 
the least. But except for the Nabis who perhaps too readily satisfied 
themselves with a plane universe inhabited by deliberately flattened 
forms, they search for some means of suggesting rather than render- 
ing it. It is to this end that the Fauves and the aging Bonnard appeal 
to color, so combining the relations they establish between tints that 
a certain sense of air, light and space is created, without the canvas 
having been hollowed out or the flatness of the picture denied. But 
the most important invention we owe to the cubists—inventions, one 
should say, for modern painting must thank them for a series of 
devices that stimulate the spectator’s imagination and enable him 
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to sense space around the forms and in the picture that the painter 
paints. To represent objects in section or elevation is but one, and 
perhaps the crudest, of these devices. Breaking with the convention 
accepted since the Renaissance—the Middle Ages knew nothing of 
it—that every object or figure in a painting must be seen from a 
single viewpoint by an immobile painter, the cubists depict certain 
objects from one angle and certain figures from another, as if the 
eye, anticipating the movie camera, moved around to see every form 
from the point most likely to enhance it, while at the same time it 
remained firmly held in the two dimensions of the picture surface. 
Thus a tabletop, for example, will be viewed from above, as though 
from an airplane. Tilted up in this way, it will become parallel within 
the picture surface. On the other hand and for the same reason, the 
bottle or bowl resting on the table will be seen horizontally. A per- 
son, however, will be represented full face and in profile at the same 
time, so that the double image, though restricted to the two dimen- 
sions of the canvas, may create in us a sensation of depth, and allow 
us to imagine the personage in space. Clearly, this is an important 
innovation, above all because it enabled the cubists to introduce 
duration into painting, which is an art of simultaneity. In a single 
synthetic image it offered us the sequence of views we could obtain 
of a person or thing by circling around it, employing movement and, 
consequently, time to add to our knowledge. The cubists were 
not wrong (at least in this connection) to stress the kinship of their 
art with Bergson’s philosophy on the one hand and with music on 
the other. Once more the ascendancy of music over the contem- 
porary art of painting becomes manifest. 

But how explain this refusal of perspective space, of modeling, of 
chiaroscuro? The explanation is that contemporary painting is sus- 
tained by the ambition to decorate and asserts, logically enough, 
that a plane surface cannot be decorated by denying it, denaturing 
it or spiriting it away. Twentieth-century artists have fallen under 
the sway of the masters of the great periods, particularly of the 
Middle Ages. Their decorative efficacy in all the arts they practised, 
tapestry, stained glass, mosaic, painting, was made possible only by 
this refusal to mask the presence of the plane surface—the wall— 
that they were decorating. Modern painters should not be held up 
to scorn because they have no walls to decorate, the fault lies not 
with them but with those who deny them walls, or too seldom pro- 
vide any. Every time they did in fact find a wall, they realized them- 
selves magnificently, they gave their full measure. The paradox of 
their art is that, although designed for the monument, it has had to fall 
back on the easel painting. At all events, it contributed not only a 
decorative but a genuinely monumental vision of things, of unques- 
tionable splendor. 
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A danger threatens contemporary painting, in its pursuit of this 
monumental aim. It may slip into the merely ornamental, to become 
a sort of superior wallpaper. But the risk has been evaded, in vari- 
ous ways by various men and schools. The esotericism so deliberately 
cultivated by the cubists was on method. As Apollinaire put it, “too 
great a clarity is not becoming; propriety demands a certain penum- 
bra.” But the cubist pictures themselves reveal this intention, for 
their spellbinding power increases when, if not exactly the effort of 
interpretation, then the closeness of questioning and fervor of com- 
munion demanded of us are greater. The same holds true for Mal- 
larmé’s poetry, and even for Valéry’s. In this way the cubists (pre- 
viously the Nabis, also, had tried to make their works hard to de- 
cipher) strive to endow painting, an art of space and simultaneity, 
with the property, which belongs to the temporal art of music, of 
taking effect in time and through time. An additional dimension, one 
might say, is claimed for the art of painting so that a musical quality 
may associate with it. This musicality is often convincing indeed. 

Now, just as music is essentially a message, a confidential com- 
munication from composer to hearer, so contemporary painting, for 
its part, seeks to be a language. For a long time no doubt painting 
has been, in Delacroix’s striking phrase, a “bridge thrown” from 
creator to spectator. Thus the ambition itself is less novel than the 
means employed by contemporary painters to gratify it. First among 
these means is the extravagant interpretation of reality, or the “sub- 
jective deformations” which, to use Gauguin’s terms, must comple- 
ment the “objective deformations” rendered inevitable by the flat- 
ness of the picture. There is no thought, consequently, of represent- 
ing nature as it is, but only as the painter sees, feels and experiences 
it. “You see this blueish shadow?” Gauguin asked Sérusier. “Well, 
paint it with the most beautiful blue on your palette.” Thus magnified 
and heavily underscored, the sensation the artist enjoyed will be con- 
veyed all the more intensely to the art lover, who will be in closer 
communion with the artist because of it. “I use color to express 
myself strongly,” declared Van Gogh the colorist. And a Picasso 
or a Modigliani, in whom drawing has the upper hand, might rejoin 
that he uses line for this very purpose. Thus the graphic and chro- 
matic deformation of the human figure and of objects becomes the 
actual law of contemporary painting, as respect for their real shapes 
and colors was the law of earlier painting. 

The painting of today, it will be realized, is built upon quite new 
foundations. Is it right or is it wrong to act as it does? Each man 
is entitled to answer the question as his preferences dictate. But, on 
its side, painting is entitled to ask that it be judged not in accordance 
with laws it repudiates, but by those it has itself promulgated. 
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II 


To understand painting as it has been practiced in France in the 
last few years, we must also transport ourselves in spirit to the period 
of the war and German occupation. The presence on French soil 
of an enemy who professed the utmost horror of modern or, as he 
called it, degenerate art, represented so grave a menace for the 
French mind in general as well as for avant-garde painting that only 
one way could be discerned of avoiding a servile compliancy. Artists 
vented their feelings in works of marked aggressiveness, such as 
those exhibited at the Galerie Braun in June, 1949, under the 
provocative title, “Exposition of Young Painters in the French 
Tradition.” 

Two things were affirmed by these works of Bazaine and Estéve, 
Gischia and Lapique, Le Moll and Manessier, Pignon and Singier, 
Tal Coat and Baudin. First, the forward march of avant-garde 
painting, to which a halt had been called for fifteen years, was now 
resumed. Second, the desire evinced itself to confront, in order to 
outstrip them, the opposing and even directly antithetical forces that 
French art had evolved since the early years of the century. 

As a consequence, the color of the Fauves, their ample and gen- 
erous handling of pigment and their use of color to express space, 
light and form, were wedded beneath the brush of these young artists 
to the rigorous drawing of the cubists, with their structural solidity, 
their geometric interpretation of objects and lines, and their evoca- 
tion of the third dimension by having recourse to a multiplicity of 
points of view. 

Expressionism contributed the human touch, a feeling of brotherly 
sympathy with the people and things that vibrated in their pictures. 
It also provided certain subjective deformations of the external world, 
carried out with considerable boldness. 

At this time a real unity existed, for the survival of France de- 
pended on it. The unity of all avant-garde movements in their re- 
searches and achievements conferred on their painting an authority, 
dynamism and efficacy that had an inspiring effect on the optimism, 
youthful high spirits and audacity that radiated from them. It was a 
tonic art, packed with vitality in its rich and living complexity. 

But such a synthesis, which represented a most delicate balance 
of conflicting outlooks, could not possibly last. By 1946, indeed, the 
rupture had been consummated. Each of these “voung painters in 
the French tradition” went his own way. Some among them, Pignon 
for instance, moved toward a more representational and expressionist 
style, others, like Gischia, placed greater stress on the decorative 
element, and yet others (Estéve, Bazaine, Manessier, Singier) came 
closer to total abstraction. 
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If the members of this group diverged so radically, it was clear 
that painters outside the group would seek equally individual solu- 
tions. So the painting that followed must be classified under the 
polar opposites of plastic and human, representational and abstract. 
Two opposing conceptions of art claimed the allegiance of the painters 
active between 1946 and 1950. On the one side was a rigorously 
abstract style, on the other a kind of neo-expressionism. 


Some men opted for the direct representation of the world and 
human existence, allowing themselves to interpret but providing an 
easily recognizable content. Their personality emerged in their purely 
subjective distortions, justified not by any formal preoccupation but 
by the emotion aroused in the painter as he confronted the scene. 
- This emotion is mirrored in expressive brushwork and a readily 
perceptible touch, which attain a forcefulness all the more striking 
because color, as a rule, is kept subdued, neutral and sad. In this 
way the painter proclaims his painful disillusionment, his anxiety for 
the future, his contempt for society, his pessimism and his nausea 
(obvious is the similarity between this attitude and that of Sartre’s 
existentialist disciples). Such are the characteristics that can be dis- 
covered in this attempt to characterize neo-expressionism. Never- 
theless it espouses many different forms, as exemplified by a Buffet, 
a Minaux, a Lorjou or Clavé, to name only four widely separated 
representatives of the trend. One thing at least they have in common, 
their dislike for any reasoned, will-dominated conception of the art, 
and a concomitant loathing of pure painting. 

It is the quest for pure painting, on the contrary, that inspires the 
paladins of abstract art. But their researches, also, lead in many 
directions. With Hartung, Schneider and Soulages, who without a 
doubt are the best and most original of the abstractionists, we dis- 
cover a restrained palette, broad shapes, a generous use of paint, an 
eloquent touch and a lyrical spirit. In others, on the contrary, an 
anonymous technique and a severely limited content merge with the 
spirit of geometrical construction found in graphic work and the 
spirit of coloring that gladly welcomes color, thus clearly revealing 
the influence that has been exerted by a Mondrian or an Herbin. 
Although they do not realize it, these abstractionists are trying to 
banish any too overt exhibition of their sensibility and, allowing only 
their intelligence and will to speak plainly, pay homage to geometry 
and mathematics, which are at the origin of the rigorous organiza- 
tion imposed on their canvases. 

As a reaction against this tense, rigorous and calculated art, which 
allows almost no free play to sensibility, a completely different kind 
of abstract art has emerged in these last seven years beneath the 
brushes of Riopelle, Mathieu and Arnal, who have carefully studied 
the American painters of the Pacific school. This art may be de- 
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scribed as more spontaneous, only slightly concerned with composi- 
tion, disdainful of form and delighting in plastic elaboration, through 
the use of lyric rhythms and patches of color which perhaps owe 
something to the reflections and iridescences of Claude Monet’s 
“Water Lilies.” One extreme calls forth the other. 

But no extreme can retain the attention for very long. So along- 
side these antithetical forms of abstraction there has arisen a style 
of painting that would avoid both types of extremism and seeks to 
become more human—but without neglecting formal values, as does 
the neo-expressionism of a Bernard Buffet. 

Recently the urge has made itself felt to unite, fill out and achieve 
a balance between these antinomies. The youngest of the painters 
to have awakened interest, Dimitrienko, Cortot, Calmettes, Busse, 
Doucet, Gillet, Bernard Dufour—including the non-representational 
artists in this list—seem to be looking for some way of reconciling 
emotion and reflection, poetry and formal values. This gives their 
work a many-sided richness. 

Thus all would seem to have come full circle. French painting 
appears to have returned to the search for an equilibrium that in- 
spired it ten years ago. 

Rereading the preceding paragraphs, I am nonplussed. What a 
dry, schematic, rigid and lifeless presentation of a reality that is 
complex, rich in nuances, variegated and pulsing with life! Doubtless, 
the limits of an attempted synthesis inevitably exclude a reality 
hostile to any classification by schools, especially since the individual 
artists that make them up are strong, independent, original person- 
alities. I am thinking above all of Hubac, Vieira da Silva and Nico- 
las de Staél. The last-named died before his time, and just as he 
had come to abandon abstract painting for a representational style 
founded, nevertheless, on the most rigorous abstractionism. 

But there can be no question of giving, in a few lines, any ade- 
quate account of so varied a phenomenon as French art in our day. 
Its diversity is that of France herself, an ancient country whose smile 
suggests the mysterious depths of the past but reveals, too, a radiant 
confidence in the future. 


(Translated by Kenneth Douglas) 
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In Praise of Sculpture 


When an airplane passes above the Cathedral of Chartres, 
one wonders, for five minutes, which of them is the more 
beautiful. But this only lasts five minutes. What sepa- 
rates them is the emotional factor. Five years later, the 
airplane that had once made us wonder seems ridiculous. 
No Egyptian tomb is ridiculous—Adam 


More than ever, sculptors are the poor relations in the republic of the 
arts. If they exhibit in a salon, it is in the vestibule, through which the 
public goes without stopping except to grumble at these “rocks” that 
get in their way. If they show as a group with painters in a gallery, 
the public examines the paintings, leaning against these handy blocks 
of stone, without the slightest idea that these, too, may be works of 
art. Newspapers and magazines seldom mention the sculptors, except 
for official figure-heads who are represented at ceremonies commemo- 
rating those who died for their country, generals on horseback and 
politicians afoot, the soldier-pigeon and the symbolic lion. Those 
who figure, too, as a bust in the bourgeois’ study, as Venus in the 
public gardens, as the religious art of the rue Saint-Sulpice in the 
churches—who, alas! are everywhere to be seen, with their hideously 
monotonous forms, their Greek noses and their draperies straight 
from the stage of a provincial theater. 

If such public contempt for sculptors has been the result, this is 
testimony for public taste. 

Art critics too seem to find this form of expression unattractive. 
Baudelaire almost totally ignores the sculptors of his time. Apollinaire 
praised the cubist, Duchamp-Villon, but failed to see in sculpture 
any possibility of getting away from nature. 

Because Maillol had to take as long to establish his reputation as 
Cézanne, he seemed to many to be a modern sculptor. 


It was possible for Waldemar George to write, “Opposed to the 
mounting wave of machinisme is French sculpture, which is, in every 
sense of the term, a humanist profession of faith and an exaltation of 
the human personality.” In writing thus, he ignored Gonzalez, Pevsner, 
Gargallo, Calder, the sculptors of metals. The critics pointed to Greece, 
Egypt, the Italian Renaissance, the Middle Ages, the decorative art 
of Versailles as sources of modern sculpture, but said nothing of 
African, Polynesian or Aztec statuary. 

With more insight, Maillol declared, “Negro art holds more ideas 
than Greek art. We do not know how to take those liberties with 
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which Negroes have been so successful. We are too bound to the 
past... The hard thing is to escape from the past . . . We have to be 
synthetic . . . like the Negro sculptors, to reduce twenty forms to one.” 

The neo-classicists (Maillol, Despiau, Gimond, Janniau, Niclausse, 
Osouf) are not innovators. They fought against official art, tried to 
deliver art from its canons, yet without daring to bring about the 
revolution that was taking place in painting. 

The painters did it for them. Gauguin, with his carved woods in- 
spired by Maori idols, is at the origin of modern sculpture. “Every 
barbarity is a return to youth,” he affirmed. “The great mistake is the 
Greek, however beautiful it may be.” 

Matisse, Braque, and Picasso are also three great avant-garde sculp- 
tors, and Modigliani sculpted under Brancusi’s direction before he 
began to paint. 

The two masters of sculpture today seem to me to be Brancusi and 
Gonzalez. 


A VISIT TO BRANCUSI 


At the beginning of our century a man came on foot from Rumania 
to Paris, that heart of the world. This son of Rumanian peasants was 
Brancusi, a great figure still unrecognized in France, but one whose 
work has for a long time had posterity. Arp, Henry Moore, Gilioli 
and many others are descended from him. Modigliani, who was his 
pupil, underwent his influence. In 1910, when Kandinsky was paint- 
ing his first abstract canvas and writing Du spirituel dans l'art, Brancusi 
had already found his way, had opened the doors of an overwhelming, 
enigmatic world, in quest of an absolute and of entirely mystical purity. 

To understand Brancusi’s art, it helps to recall the story of the 
“Portrait of Madame X.” At first Brancusi had sculpted a bust with 
arms, a bosom, and a head. But he was so taken with the beauty of 
his model that it seemed to him that he was diminishing it by repro- 
ducing the anatomy (the beefsteak, as he said ironically). It was the 
essence of that beauty which he had to translate. He refined the bust. 
The arms and the bosom become a single form, surmounted by the 
head leaning to one side. A misfortune; for this sculpture, intended 
for the Salon, was rejected by Matisse, He, thinking that it represented 
a phallus, was afraid of scandal. Brancusi has, ever since this failure 
to understand, preserved a stubborn bitterness. Rejected at the be- 
ginning of his career by his French “confréres,” he has refused stead- 
fastly to exhibit in Paris, in spite of the most flattering proposals. 

In a spacious Montparnasse studio which he had slowly and lovingly 
arranged himself, Brancusi led a very retiring life, refusing all pub- 
licity and all tiresome visits. He was an old man with a white beard, 
a beautiful shepherd’s face, and a weak murmuring voice. When I 
visited him, he took off the cloths covering his statues, started a silent 
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little motor that made some of the pedestals begin to turn, and retired 
to the back of the studio, indifferently, leaving me to my astonishment, 
leaving me facing these beings of stone and bronze, suddenly animated, 
living their mute life of offering and prayer, their life as idols. 

The stones are alive. I know it now. A reclining “woman” by 
Maillol is really reclining, for all time. Who could imagine his enor- 
mous nude, called “The River,” suddenly arising! The art of the 
sculptor is not to imitate the forms of nature, but to animate stone 
and metal. Brancusi brought off this magician’s trick. From refine- 
ment to refinement, during thirty years, he succeeded in stylizing his 
birds in midflight, arriving at that simple golden arrow, shot off towards 
the sun, which is his masterpiece. 

There are “fish” turning in the air, flat polished stones like pebbles 
brought to life by many caresses. A “seal” emerges from invisible 
water, streaming, smooth, so smooth that it is surely sliding towards 
some icy retreat. A “tortoise” flies off. Heads, placed on pedestals, 
are just so many holocausts. They are not heads cut off from bodies, 
for they are self-sufficient, these great balls which you hesitate to 
touch, for fear of hearing them cry out. And still, soaring in the open 
sky, this golden bird with the space-drunk beak, these spiraling fish 
which turn endlessly, in this silence of a petrified forest. 

Have I not by chance debarked on Easter Island, with its popula- 
tion of idols? The great wooden cocks raise their combs like forests 
of strange trees. The plans for the “Endless Column” (which, in 
Rumania, goes to thirty metres in height, like a tower of Babel) are 
both trunks of trees whose foliage is invisible, and temple columns. 
Or I might well be in that Hindu temple which Brancusi dreamed of 
constructing, a temple to which no profane being would come, an 
asylum for meditation where his golden birds, motionless, fixed in 
the extreme tension of their flight, are idols as enigmatic as the 
Egyptian sphinx. 

Night falls. The lights in the studio are not yet on. Brancusi has 
sat down on a wooden bench like those probably to be found in the 
villages of his native land. I sit down next to him and he talks to me 
of the American Indians, of Atlantis, of Egyptian civilization, and of 
the Negro civilization which for a time dominated the world. One 
feels that he lives with these destroyed civilizations, this avant-garde 
artist. 

The dark studio is only more mysterious. I can now barely make 
out the old sculptor. But the golden bird gleams. The fish is still 
turning as if in an imperceptible aquarium. The great cocks utter 
the scream of their saw-toothed combs. This must be the moment 
when, in the temples, the evening prayer is pronounced. 

If today’s art is not the direct emanation of determined beliefs, it 
certainly has nevertheless the character of a religious art. The sculp- 
tor has become once more a maker of idols. 
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If the young sculptors are tending more and more to use the “vulgar” 
metals (especially in Great Britain), this turning away from plaster, 
bronze or stone comes principally from Gonzalez and Calder. The 
posthumous success of Gonzalez and the infatuation with mobiles 
have been responsible for a good many vocations. 

It is well known that the first sculptures in wrought iron and sheet 
metal were those of Gargallo towards 1906. One always comes back 
to that date. Then, before 1914, Marcel Duchamp and Archipenko. 
For a long time, Pevsner and Gonzalez seemed to be sui generis. But 
the situation has changed, now that David Smith and Lippold in the 
United States, Max Bill in Switzerland, Jacobsen and Lardera in 
Paris, among other examples, have popularized the use of iron in 
abstract sculpture. 

Among the youngest sculptors, Tajiri has taken Gonzalez as a 
point of departure for his personal work, as has the Icelander Gerdur, 
before he came under the influence of Lippold. 

Gonzalez’ work is diametrically opposite to Brancusi’s. Just as the 
elder is précieux, puristic, meticulous (“He isn’t a sculptor, he’s a 
housekeeper,” said Picasso of one of Brancusi’s best followers), the 
younger is to the same degree aggressive. Gonzalez even went so far 
as to bury his iron sculptures, to give them a patina which would be 
in harmony with the archaism of his forms. If Gonzalez’ success has 
been tardy and posthumous, it is because the sculptor who uses iron 
as his medium exposes himself to the risk of offending art-lovers 
accustomed to the association of a work of art with a rare and precious 
material. In view of this, it is really quite a feat that Calder accom- 
plished in the United States, when he succeeded in thrusting his mo- 
biles of wire and painted sheet metal on a public which, more than 
any other, was subject to such a consideration. 

Julio Gonzalez, born in 1876, died in 1942. Established in Paris 
from 1908 on, he associated with Picasso, Manollo, and Max Jacob. 
Later he lived outside of artistic circles. The son and grandson of 
goldsmiths, he had been acquainted with metal work from childhood, 
especially in repoussé. It was no doubt this technique that suggested 
to him the idea of his masks in 1910. But, as a matter of fact, Gon- 
zalez, continuing to work at the goldsmith’s trade, did not devote 
himself to sculpture until 1927-29. His first sculptures in cut and 
embossed metal date from that time, and his monumental “Woman 
with Broom,” as does his “Montserrat,” dates from 1930. 

From 1932 on he began to develop away from cubism. Relatively 
untouched by masses, his principal concern was to make light cir- 
culate among the forms. This hollowing out of sculpture or, to put 
it more exactly, this invention of “open sculpture,” was, in fact, the 
main preoccupation of the sculptors of Gonzalez’ generation. 
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In 1912, Boccioni hollowed out a body in order to show its interior: 
“Movement of a bottle in space.” 

In 1913, Picasso opened his “Glass of absinth” in order to show 
the liquid that it contained. 

In the same year, Archipenko pierced a mass all the way through, 
and the void suggested the face of his “Woman.” 

In 1917, Juan Gris similarly pierced a Harlequin. But it is con- 
sidered that the first real “open sculpture” dates from 1927, with the 
“Joie de vivre” of Lipchitz. 

All this is subject to controversy. Was not “transparent sculpture” 
in wood and sheet metal exploited by Laurens before 1920? There 
are some who claim that Gonzalez invented “aerial” sculpture before 
Lipchitz and sculpture in wrought iron before Gargallo. Thus one 
always returns to the same disputes—as if a patent were sufficient to 
make a great artist! What counts is not whether Gonzalez was or was 
not an innovator, but that he remains, that he is becoming more and 
more a very great sculptor. His graphic work in black and white is 
very important, and it seems to me not to have been without influence 
on such artists as Hartung and Soulages. 

In his house at Arcueil, transformed by his daughter Roberta, 
herself a very personal painter, into a Gonzalez museum, I thought 
of those Negro artists who made use of the explorer’s automobile in 
their work. Gonzalez too has made use of heteroclite materials, and 
his Montserrat does make one think of the Dahoman statue of the 
god Gou, master of arms and war, on exhibit at the Musée de l’Homme. 
But the sculptures that are, one might say, designed in space, like his 
famous “Angel” in wrought iron (1933), are unique. Just as his “Cac- 
tus men” of 1940 is exceptional. 


CALDER 


If Calder’s success is hardly less recent than his exhibition in Paris, 
at the Galerie Carré, in 1946, he had nevertheless made himself 
known in France twenty years before with his “Miniature circus.” 

Born in 1898 in Philadelphia, the son and grandson of sculptors, 
Calder studied to be an engineer. But he was soon infected with the 
disease of drawing. In 1925 he spent almost all his evenings at the 
Barnum Circus, a sketch pad in his hand. This passion for the circus 
is not only found in the automata of his little circus, it still marks his 
entire production. It seems really quite obvious that the idea itself 
for the mobiles is partly the memory of the rigging, nets, and trapezes 
of the circus. What could be more airy, more dynamic, more rhythmic, 
in a word, more mobile than the circus? Still Calder had first to meet 
Miré, Léger and Mondrian between 1929 and 1932 before the idea 
of the mobiles, already contained in the wire characters of his circus, 
could become a plastic reality. 
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The influence of Léger is easy to see, as is Miré’s (like Mir6, Calder 
is a humorist. At the beginning of his career in Paris in 1926, he ex- 
hibited, as it happens, at the Salon des Humoristes). The influence 
of the static Mondrian would be less obvious if Calder had not him- 
self spoken of the shock he experienced at his first visit to Mondrian’s 
studio: “Beams of light were crossing, coming from each side through 
opposite windows, and at that moment I thought how beautiful it 
would be if everything began to move, although Mondrian himself 
did not approve of my idea. I returned home and began to paint. But 
a piece of wire, or some other material to twist, turn, or tear is a 
better stimulant for my thought.” 

Under Mondrian’s influence he painted abstract metal sculptures 
in geometric forms, in black, white, blue and red. These paintings, 
first exhibited in Paris with a preface by Fernand Léger, were chris- 
tened stabiles by Arp. 

In 1932 the new, animated works of Calder are christened mobiles 
by Marcel Duchamp. 

In the following year, Calder returned to the United States and 
bought a farm in Connecticut. The space he had at his disposal per- 
mitted him to construct three big mobiles, such as his ten-foot steel 
fish placed on a hilltop. 

In 1937 he executed a steel fountain for the Exposition Interna- 
tionale de Paris, painted black with tar, for the Mercury of Almaden. 
In the following year he designed a ballet of fourteen jets of water 
fifty feet high, for the World’s Fair at New York. 

In retirement from the artistic world and deep in the American 
countryside, Calder organizes annual meetings for the performance 
of his circus. Farmers, businessmen, local artisans meet in this way 
every year with artists, journalists, writers. A phonograph plays circus 
tunes and bowls of peanuts and popcorn circulate, washed down with 
beer. 

Yet, however ingenious Calder’s circus, it should not mislead 
the public. Mobiles are not automata. Although at first he used an 
electric motor to make them move, Calder finally succeeded in giving 
his mobiles a sort of life of their own. Abandoned to nature, they 
vibrate in the wind. The delicacy of the object (even if of large dimen- 
sions), with its plumes and vanes, reminds one of a sort of bird-plant, 
strange, droll, with unexpected, sly, ferreting movements. Jean-Paul 
Sartre wrote some extremely lucid pages as a preface to the Calder 
exhibition of 1946: “These hesitations, these returns to movement, 
these gropings, stumblings, abrupt decisions and especially the won- 
derful nobility of the swan, make Calder’s mobiles strange beings, 
half-way between matter and life...” 


In a word, although Calder did not intend to imitate anything 
—because he intended nothing, except to create scales and 
harmonies of unknown movements—they are lyric inventions, 
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technical, almost mathematical combinations and, at the same 
time, the sensible symbol of Nature, of great, vague Nature 
who wastes pollen and brusquely causes the flight of a million 
butterflies, Nature of whom one never knows whether she is 
the blind concatenation of causes and effects or the timid de- 
velopment, ever held back, disturbed, blocked, of an Idea. 
Rather than stop to consider some expressionist sculptors who are 
really very good, but who have already been much talked about: 
Henri Laurens, Lipchitz, Zadkine, Giacometti, Henry Moore, Ger- 
maine Richier, Maria, etc., I prefer to come immediately to the sculp- 
tors of the new abstract generation, the contemporaries of Manessier, 
Pignon and Hartung. That is, the artists born in 1911, like Stahly, 
Gilioli, Lardera, Anthoons, and in 1912, like Robert Jacobsen and 
Schoffer. 


EROTICISM AND ABSTRACT ART 


At this point I should like to call attention to the contribution of 
eroticism, which inspires almost all of this generation of sculptors. It 
may seem strange, a priori, to try to find erotic allusions in abstract art. 
Yet a certain number of painters are haunted by sexual forms. Henry 
Goetz for a long time expressed a disillusioned sexual violence. It 
would be equally possible to see in the labyrinths, with their elusive 
perspectives, of Vieira da Silva, a certain vaginal nightmare; and the 
curly triangles of Atlan, like his bristling forms, have impelled Elian 
J. Fimbert to write that here is the expression of an acute eroticism. 
Among the “informels” dear to Michel Tapié, many are the artists 
whose forms (pardon: whose “unforms”) arouse a suspicion of ero- 
tomania. If we take the painting of Ossorio called “Ritual feast,” we 
read therein quite clearly certain graffiti common on the walls of the 
métro and graven in the slate of urinals. 

However, the non-representational painters have little to do with 
eroticism. It is the sculptors who take their ease in it. From Pevsner 
to Martha Pan, by way of Arp, Adam, Stahly, Etienne Martin, a true 
debauchery reigns. 

Some will no doubt tell me that the sculptures of Pevsner are only 
accidentally vaginal, that one has to be lewd to see gilded phalluses 
in certain Brancusis, and that Arp is basically more scatological than 
erotic. Granted. On one visit to Stahly’s studio, I asked him the 
“question de confiance” concerning his sculpture “Blossoming,” which 
seemed to me to be a very realistic but much enlarged female sex 
organ. Stahly then answered me that this exaggeration of size changed 
the optical properties of the object. All that is quite possible, and, 
when Etienne Martin, in his “Great couple,” shows on one side a 
phallus and its scrotum and on the other a vagina, I see in it, cer- 
tainly, nothing shocking. The Negro sculptors have accustomed us 
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to such daring representations. Ever since the academic sculptors 
proposed penises in repose and mounts of Venus as smooth as a baby’s 
head, we hail joyfully the sculptors contemporaneous with Henry 
Miller who do not hesitate to represent the exasperation of desire. 

What shocks me is not this representation, but its near-suppression. 
The “Great couple” of Etienne Martin, a beautiful figurative sculp- 
ture, is duly reproduced in Michel Tapié’s book Un Art Autre, de- 
voted to “informal” works. Just how is this work informal? Is it not, 
rather, related to the erotic works of the Negroes and the obscenity 
of the Greek vases? In the same way, one often sees works of Stahly 
reproduced in journals known for their intransigence in favor of ab- 
stract art. I rejoice in the public thus encountered by Etiennne Martin, 
Stahly, or Arp. But that is not the point. I recognize and appreciate 
their great talents. But most of the time I do not see in what respect 
these are abstract works. If abstract art does not avoid the sclerosis of 
its own academicism except by unceasing invention of forms, how can 
they be considered inventive if they are only distinguished from their 
models by their size? Actually, this is an expressionist device, and 
here once more expressionism attempts union with abstraction. 


STAHLY 


Born in Constance in 1911 of an Italian father and a Rhenish mother, 
Stahly spent his childhood and adolescence in Switzerland, then came 
to Paris in 1931, where he soon established himself permanently. 

He divides his activity equally between his work as a sculptor and 
equally creative work in the service of architecture. Thus since 1950 
he has been in charge of the housing exhibit at the Salon des Arts 
Ménagers. Thus too he has worked on the decorations of the facade 
of the church of Baccarat and on the model of a steeple for Bizerte. 

“The problems arising from the practical needs of housing and 
architecture are very different from my problems as a sculptor,” 
Stahly told me. “I am, as a matter of fact, very much divided by my 
double activity. On the one hand, I consider sculpture to be unas- 
similable and unusable by architecture. But on the other I believe that 
one must work for the architect. However, I am myself only in inti- 
mate works, separated from the great currents. Problems of construc- 
tion are not natural to me. It is an ambiguous situation towards which 
I have been brought by material necessities.” 

Francois Stahly, the sculptor, stands out for the purity, the “finish” 
of his forms, and their élan. 

I mentioned to him that many of his pieces were sculpted in wood. 
But this is more by the force of circumstances than by premeditation. 
Since he lived for a long time in the country, Stahly took the material 
nearest to hand and often himself cut in the forest the wood that he 
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then sculpted. He is now returning to stone and metal, but cannot 
stand either clay or modeling. 

Concerning his sculpture in walnut, “Eclosion” (1953), whose sexual 
character is obvious, I asked Stahly the following question: “Do you 
consider yourself an abstract sculptor? It is usual to put you into that 
category, and a certain number of your sculptures justify that name. 
But your sculpture called ‘Pousses,’ for example, seems to me no more 
abstract than a tree branch or a bud. Doesn’t ‘Eclosion’ represent a 
female sex organ?” 

“I am not of those people who calculate, who measure, who have 
straight-edge and compass. Geometry is intolerable to me. But even 
if we are abstract, human forms obsess us. There are some elementary 
forms which cannot escape having a certain significance. It is in this 
sense that Brancusi has always refused to be considered an ‘abstract’ 
artist. 

“Every morphological form has relationships with figure, with na- 
ture. But it is the representation of a feeling rather than of an object. 
You mentioned my ‘Shoots.’ It was Arp who gave that name to my 
sculpture. My name for it was ‘Song of a Nightingale.’ The title comes 
after the work is done. Henri-Pierre Rocher called another of my 
sculptures “The Finger’ because he thought he saw a finger in it. 

“As far as ‘Eclosion’ is concerned, if it does have sexual form, 
it is transported to such a dimension that it reaches another plane on 
which there can be no question of pornography. Certainly eroticism 
is an essential thing for me. It is the great Mover. But my method is 
not imitative. I never start from a form. Everything that I do comes 
from the emotion of a feeling. I never refer to nature. If I arrive at 
nature, it is without intending to.” 


HAJDU 


Etienne Hajdu was born in Transylvania in 1907. Three years after 
his arrival in Paris in 1927, he was utterly overwhelmed by an exhibi- 
tion of Fernand Léger. Two decades separate his first abstract sculp- 
tures from his present works. Two decades during which he has 
slowly discovered himself, returning to a violently expressionistic fig- 
uration at the approach of World War II, and retreating to the strictest 
naturalism from 1941 to 1943. 

From 1940 to the end of the war he was a stonecutter in a Pyrenean 
factory. This artisanship was a great discovery for him. He learned 
to polish, to pumice, to use rare stones (onyx, Pyrenean marble). His 
insects, of which there is a beautiful example in the Musée d’Art 
Moderne, date from this period. The naturalism of these insects is 
transcended by the gigantic dimension given them by the sculptor. 
And it is noteworthy that in his reliefs there is an obsession which has 
not left him: combat. 
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Hajdu used to sculp animals devouring each other. Today his 
compositions are formed from antagonistic elements, male and female, 
which make a floral impression. 

Hajdu is not an abstract sculptor. “The abstract sculptors have 
cut the egg of Brancusi in four,” he likes to say. “I do not seek to 
abstract. But it isn’t a matter of going backwards by deforming nature, 
The problem is to rise above abstraction. The great question is to 
express what is human in an entirely different way from the artists of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. With invented forms I would 
like to express the reality of man, the human presence.” 

Now settled in Bagneux, in the southern outskirts of Paris, since 
1951, in a house he constructed himself in eighteen months (just as 
Stahly constructed his own house and studio at Meudon, and Gilioli re- 
built with his own hands the interior of his studio and his country 
house), Hajdu now has a spacious studio illuminated by fourteen win- 
dows opening on a stretch of truck gardens, with a factory wall as 
backdrop. 

I recognize a big wooden nude, with an expressionist treatment, a 
few marble insects, landmarks of his early experiments. But I am 
struck instantly by the great reliefs in copper or hammered lead. 

The reliefs which Hajdu formerly did in plaster assume, in metal, 
ten times the vitality. These big surfaces of four metres by four metres, 
with their play of browns and reds, constitute an original and daring 
achievement. In any case Hajdu likes technical feats, and every Salon 
de Mai is, as far as he is concerned, an opportunity to show them off. 

Hajdu departs from abstract sculpture especially because it is con- 
tent with creating objects. He wants to express a whole orchestration, 
a sort of concerto, which is only possible in big reliefs. 

“Mondrian,” says Hajdu, “is a surface next to another surface. My 
great concern is to find the bond that can tie them together. To bind 
two elements of the same nature is easy, but to join an oval to a square 
becomes a problem in itself. Thanks to the continuous motion in the 
background of my ‘reliefs,’ I can manage to bring these various ele- 
ments together and thus to express, with invented forms, the antago- 
nisms which are at the basis of human nature.” 

I remember Hajdu’s old studio at Montrouge, where the sculptor 
liked to show his shell collection, saying that here were his best 
teachers. In fact Hajdu does refer more to the shell than to the pebble, 
more to foliage than to tree trunks, more to fossils than to agricultural 
machinery. 

Whereas Arp attaches himself to a bodily detail—a breast, a shoul- 
der, a wing—and, starting from this naturalistic form, refines it, leads 
it to abstraction, Hajdu metamorphoses his visibly feminine “char- 
acters” into strange plants, stone mandrakes. No doubt of it, of all 
the floral rhythms which dominate his work, it is the rhythm of fecun- 
dity which has commanded the best part of his effort. 
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Giacometti. Large Bust, 1955. Bronze. (Photo courtesy Galerie Maeght) 
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Mrs. Simon Guggenheim Fund) 


(Museum of Modern Art, NY, 


GonzaLEz. Woman Combing Her Hair, 1936. 
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GONZALEZ. Head, 1936(?). Wrought iron. 
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Haspu. Girl with Hat, 1956. White marble. 


(Photo courtesy Fine Arts Associates) 
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Haspu. Study for Aerial Combat. Hammered aluminum. (Photo courtesy Stahly) ; 
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GmioLi. Angel, 1947. Polished bronze. (Photo courtesy Stahty) 
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GiLioLi. Cathedra. Plaster. Salon de la Jeune Sculpture, 1952. 
(Photo courtesy Galerie Louis Cart) 
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STAHLY. Castle of Tears. Matarasso Prize at San Paulo Biennale, 1957. \ 
(Léni Iselin, photographer) 
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ETIENNE MarTIN. Sculpture. (Marc Vaux, photographer) 
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ALICIA PENALBA. Play sculpture for children’s school. Cement block, four parts. 
(Photo courtesy Stahly) 
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MICHEL RAGON 
GILIOLI 


I came to know Gilioli towards the beginning of 1946, when he was 
a representational sculptor influenced by the hieraticism of ancient 
Egypt and primitive Greek sculpture. Even at that time his heads 
had a roundness, a polish which relate them to his present abstractions. 

It is true that most of his sculptures are obviously abstractions from 
the human body. Following one after another (Poliakoff makes his 
paintings “grow” by an identical procedure), they obey a rhythm 
which gradually strips them toward the purest abstraction. 

Concerning some of his sculptures, Gilioli said with a slightly woe- 
begone modesty, “I didn’t do that.” He wants to convey in this way 
that a stone, a pebble, a rock, even a reflection in the water, have 
pointed out to him the main lines of his sculptures. But before some 
other sculptures he shows an astonished pride. These were not “given” 
to him, as he puts it, but are pure abstract creations of Gilioli. To 
produce them he sometimes puts in five or six years of toil. They 
grow like trees, or like the crust of the earth, by strata, by waves. 
They carry inside themselves a growth factor and something like the 
beating of a heart. They have been wrought in the rhythm of light. 

“Certain problems are given to me,” he insists, “others not. My 
sculptures are worked out in different states of mind. Sometimes they 
are sculptures of will, sometimes of destruction. True space contains 
a breathing and a heartbeat. It happens that one of my sculptures 
contains another of my sculptures and that it has grown, so to speak, 
above it. In such an event, it keeps the rhythm of the first one.” 

Born in 1911, Gilioli worked as a blacksmith in Italy from the 
age of six. Later his father came to Nice where his son joined him, 
still working as a smith, but taking evening courses at the Ecole des 
Arts Décoratifs. Then Emile Gilioli did his apprenticeship as sculp- 
turer for an artisan. He asked permission to do his military service 
in Paris, and profited from it by passing the entrance competition at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. On a scholarship, he was the pupil of Jean 
Bouché, who, though very academic, used to say, “What counts is 
not the model, but light.” After that he was for a time under the in- 
fluence of Malfray. 

But the five years that he spent during the occupation in the region 
of Grenoble were to be decisive for his destiny. Not only did the 
famous curator of the Musée de Grenoble open his eyes to contem- 
porary art, lie also met the sculptor Henri Closon, who had known 
Mondrian and who revealed to Gilioli the antecedents of abstract art. 

“I have seen the works of Brancusi, of Gonzalez, of Duchamp- 
Villon,” he told me. “I have understood the contributions that they 
had made. I have tried to be the son of these people. Not to forget 
the Egyptians, the Khmers, the Negroes. . .” 


Gilioli became an abstract sculptor in 1946. He lived, until quite 
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recently, in the same studio on the rue Moulin-de-Beurre that he 
came to as a student. An innocent, curly-haired giant, his appearance 
constrasts with the meticulousness of his sculptures. Wood hardly in- 
terests him and he uses plaster only for preliminary studies. He likes 
hard, precious materials: marble, onyx, granite. He goes to the 
foundry to finish his bronzes himself, reworks them and may take off 
as much as two centimeters of metal in the process of polishing. 

Along with his work as a sculptor, Gilioli has erected three monu- 
ments (the Voreppe Mémorial, the Grenoble Deportees, and at Vas- 
sieux-en-Vercors), plus the famous monument of la Chapelle-en- 
Vercors, which was removed by the order of the Prefect, to the unani- 
mous indignation of the press of every tendency. Gilioli has also 
done a respectable amount of work as a tapestry designer, since Ray- 
mond Picaud of Aubusson has woven seventeen drawings by Gilioli 
since 1949. And, finally, the graphic production of Gilioli is abundant 
and is in itself a very remarkable body of abstract work. 


(Translated by Howard B. Garey) 
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A Paris Commentary: 
The “Tough Trend” 


The despair of students of contemporary French painting is the 
variety it affords. But if the criterion of artistic quality is invoked 
and if the inevitable commercialism of the art market can be avoided, 
the number of significant artists boils down to reasonable dimensions. 
Among these painters several trends are discernible, and one of the 
most exciting is what can be called the “tough” trend. 

By that term is meant a number of artists who have certain char- 
acteristics in common, although they do not exhibit together and do 
not constitute a real “group.” Their work varies from the clear and 
legible naturalism of Joseph Pressmane to the semi-abstract expres- 
sionism of Claude Vénard, but dominant threads of formal char- 
acteristics and artistic attitudes bind them together. The warp of this 
rough fabric is a tough, almost hard-bitten view of the exterior world 
which seizes upon the homely and the humble and transcribes it 
creatively in a very masculine, aggressive, non-lyrical way that is 
opposed to, say, Maurice Brianchon and others derivative from Ma- 
tisse. The woof, which of necessity suits the tough attitude, consists 
of an angular and strong linearism, very subdued and sometimes 
monochromatic coloring, matte and grainy textures, and blocky com- 
positions made of areas of uniform color, value and texture. 

The most famous representative of this trend is the young Rolls- 
Royce owner Bernard Buffet (b. 1928) who has been deified by 
generous spreads in Paris-Match, Time and Life. When, as an even 
younger man, just after the war, Buffet was in the throes of genuine 
agony and post-war depression, he produced works of sincere con- 
viction marked by a total absence of color, and depending upon a 
harsh and very strong line. His off-whites, greys and blacks admi- 
rably translated his austere subject matter. But with success, the 
tragic isolation and savage austerity were transformed into an in- 
sincere sensationalism. Still-lifes of revolvers or spiky flatirons, views 
of deserted barrooms were more of a gesture toward the penchant 
for morbid subject matter that has marked all aspects of 20th-century 
thinking, than a genuine feeling of agony in face of surroundings 
that could only be understood through artistic transformation. Along 
with more obvious commercialism came a weakening of the artistic 
pulse—the love or rage that has to be the basis of the creative act. 
At times his derivation from Van Gogh’s early drawing became 
rather obvious; he exposed a debt to Gromaire’s etchings also, and 
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by 1953-54 his eclectic borrowing extended from Flemish primitives 
to Goya and Picasso. Such a falling-off came about because Buffet 
had committed the sin that all artists must avoid or else be consigned 
to artistic limbo: he subordinated artistic expression to considera- 
tions of sensationalism in subject matter. By choosing the modishly 
morbid, he made it his goal. But it is not enough to cry horror; an 
artist must transform it in the creative act. 

His “Atelier” of last year illustrates the good and the bad of Buf- 
fet. The good is the sincere graphic gift he holds, if it is decidedly 
reminiscent of the early Van Gogh. But why make such a drawing 
(for that is what it is) into a painting 3 x 4 feet? Since there is no 
color, it doesn’t demand oils, and his incredibly dirty tones become 
boring rather than expressive. Moreover, the composition suffers 
when blown up (Buffet has a decided inclination for wall-sized can- 
vases, some 10 x 15 feet!), for it is conceived of and should remain 
as a small drawing in black and white. Since the other good side of 
Buffet’s present work is his ability to show the emotional possibilities 
of simple objects, it would be easy to accept such compositions as 
sketch-book ideas. Until he realizes that small drawings do not make 
big paintings, and until he absorbs himself in sincere artistic en- 
deavor, he will remain a talent that once was. Alas, perhaps out of 
a certain masochism, the buying public continues to struggle for the 
privilege of buying his work, and that makes Buffet’s needed reforma- 
tion even more difficult. 

Buffet’s fame obscures the talents of a number of young artists 
who work in a related style. One of these is Yves Ganne (b. 1931) 
whose “Seregman” of 1953 is reproduced. Its stark lines and 
waspish forms remind one of Buffet, as does the expression of 
the whole—a lonely melancholy. But if the colors are subdued, they 
are felt as color and prove effective, with varied greens, earths and 
grey-blue dominating. And the expressive linear movements are 
more meaningful. For one thing, they are controlled by the large 
blocks of constrasting lights and darks, unlike Buffet’s dependence on 
line alone, and when examined in detail (the weeds in the center 
foreground or the edges of the trees’ foliage) there is a strong feel- 
ing of tension that comes forth, a tension between the rather abstract 
lines and the naturalistic image they evoke. The subject and the 
artistic means, upon close examination, seem to slip back and forth 
and vie for dominance, infusing the painting with a visual excitement. 
On a broader level, the same delicate balance exists in the large flat 
areas, where the matte textures and broad, thick brush-strokes present 
a tree trunk or a road, but do not represent their real-life surfaces. 
One reads the image without hesitation, but one also feels the ab- 
stract artistic method by which the painting exists for itself, not just 
as an evocation of natural forms. 
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Joseph Pressmane (b. 1904) has slowly won recognition, and after 
Buffet and Vénard, he is the best known of the “tough” trend. His 
“Paysage de Bourges” of 1955 has the strong line, matte textures and 
homely melancholy we associate with the others. The péniche, the 
water and the river bank are in subdued colors and heavy, fiat tex- 
tures. The buildings in the distance are in clear and determined lines 
not unlike Ganne’s architecture or Buffet’s seaport buildings of last 
year’s paintings. Pressmane’s particular note is a more sensitive, less 
aggressive line represented in this painting by the screen of trees, 
and a feeling for constrast, here between the blocky masculine shapes 
of boat or building and the willowy forms of the trees. His liking 
for the formal opposition of man-made and natural objects gives a 
variety to his compositions that Buffet lacks, and if his scenes have 
a melancholy, it is a poignant and poetic feeling that does not hit the 
observer on the head with the blunt instrument of Buffet’s aggressive- 
ness. Part of the sensitivity we feel in Pressmane’s work is a result 
of his carefully calculated compositions, and the cautious equilibrium 
he establishes between the surface of his painting and its illusionary 
depth. Instead of Buffet’s or Ganne’s traditional receding diagonals, 
he places the major elements of his painting parallel to the surface, 
which flattens the composition and permits us to read the objects as 
receding back into space at the same time as we see them as elements 
on the plane of the picture. The ovoids of the poplars, for instance, 
constitute an important horizontal shape that repeats the lower hori- 
zontals and opposes the verticals of the tree trunks, yet as we let our 
eye settle into the painting we find these ovoids moving back until they 
meet the buildings on the far right. As well as serving the desire for 
an understandable visual representation, every part of the painting 
is calculated in virtue of the laws of the painting itself. 

Although also organized in prominent horizontals and verticals, 
the “Port d’Espagne” of Raoul Pradier (b. 1929) has a very dif- 
ferent feeling. If he employs a narrow color range like the others, it 
is a hot range—reds, ochres, oranges, yellow-tans—appropriate to 
the representation of the furnace of a Mediterranean port in sum- 
mertime. The least common denominator of these several artists 
is visible in Pradier’s matte, palette-knife textures, his angular 
and pronounced linear structure, and the strong masculinity of his 
expression. The simple and powerful image of the cubes of man- 
made forms against the assertive thrust of the mountain behind is 
everywhere controlled and expressed in the forms. The similar flat 
and impasto surfaces unite the varied forms of wooden boats, water, 
buildings, mountain and sky. The other chief elements of unity are 
the narrow scale of color and the simple surface composition. Below 
are powerful horizontals formed by the water and the row of build- 
ings. Each of these two movements has a series of short verticals. 
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The massive natural form behind repeats in rough fashion the hori- 
zontal rhythm, but with important undulations. Gradually from the 
roof tops rise diagonals which are at first quite flat, then ever more 
precipitous as they mount toward the sky. The mountain seems to 
grow out of the middle of the painting, it is not merely “behind” 
the village. On the left the mountain reaches its climax, but this 
does not upset the composition for it is linked to and balanced in the 
lower part of the picture. The fisherman in the lower right balances 
the form of the mountain peak. They are in the same position vis-a- 
vis the row of buildings, and are even implicitly joined by the major 
slope of the mountain peak which moves down the right toward the 
man’s head. 

The way we move back into illusionary space from the fore- 
ground helps to produce the aggressive feeling of his painting. The 
boats are either horizontal and parallel to the canvas or at right 
angles to it, with the exception of one weak diagonal, and our eye 
must bounce abruptly back along these shapes. Then it strikes the 
pulsating verticals of the architecture and dances up and down there 
before sweeping on up the mountain. The journey our eye must 
take is an exciting one that is in unison with the expression of the 
subject matter. 

An artist of an equally strong expression is Pierre Faure (b. 1932). 
His “Brouettes” represents the scaffolding along the outside of a 
building, whose wall is to the left. To the right is a huge hole which 
lets us know that we are above the street. Contributing to the ten- 
sion of the subject matter (for Faure wants us to feel the excitement 
of being above the street in an enclosed scaffolding) the major lines 
of the composition clash in opposing angles on the surface, and lead 
our eye back sharply into depth. With the lesson of Van Gogh and 
much twentieth-century painting behind him, Faure is daringly free 
with forms as they exist in reality. The painting seems to be made 
of two wings of a tryptych pushed together, eliminating the central 
part. The left half has one perspective; the right half is part of the 
same general image, but its different perspective makes it intersect 
the other half to form a joining of walls and forms that could not 
take place in reality. Such a wilful manipulation of forms for the 
sake of expression is the freedom of modern art, which can so mix 
abstract and “unreal” elements with the representative that the feel- 
ing, if not the image in a photographic sense, is made more real. 
Our eye slams down either side to the meeting of the two perspectives 
at the right of center, producing an impassable corner where one 
would expect to find a passageway, and instilling a sense of constraint 
appropriate to being on a rickety platform above the street. 

Matte and grainy textures here have a dual role. The plaster-like 
daubing of the wall and the wooden framework, and the spattering 
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of the floor are rather abstract means of creating lively and effective 
surfaces, but the nature of the subject is such that they also represent 
—or better, express—the textures we associate with building con- 
struction: plaster, sand and spilled paint. Once again there is a 
visual and intellectual delight in the wavering between the elements 
as purely formal and as representative aspects. 

Claude Vénard (b. 1913) has become well-known in the last three 
or four years. He is represented in most major collections of modern 
art and has had a number of one-man shows in Europe, the United 
States, and Latin America. In the early 1930’s, Vénard asserted 
his independence in the short-lived group “Les Forces Nouvelles” 
(with Tal Coat among others), which proposed a return to recogniz- 
able subject matter. Through that decade he worked with precise, 
almost Léger-like forms isolated one from the other. He shifted 
gradually to compositions of a “primitive” quality, and was un- 
doubtedly influenced by the modern love for primitive and Sunday 
painters. By the end of the war he was working in a style that re- 
sembled Buffet’s, but for the last seven or eight years he has found 
his maturity and his personal expression in a more abstract style 
represented by “Still-Life with Clock” of 1956. His still-lifes and 
his views of Brittany (especially Breton farm buildings) are his best 
recent work. 

The use of matte and gritty textures has been a special study with 
Vénard. Perhaps looking back to Braque (whose “Table” of 1928 
in the Museum of Modern Art is strikingly similar to a Vénard in 
its textures and subdued color range), he has been experimenting 
with all manner of surfaces. Sometimes he mixes sand or cinders 
with his pigments; at other times he uses a thick layer of paint ap- 
plied with a palette knife; and he will often scrape patches or incise 
lines into an area. Fortunately, what could be just a “gimmick” is 
controlled by an artistic vision that balances flat and thin areas with 
rough and thick, or which eliminates the play of textures where not 
desirable. The cindery surfaces he usually employes are the servants, 
not the arbiters of his compositions. Like “Still-Life with Clock” the 
textures work with the hard and angular forms which have at times 
the power of Van Gogh. His compositions are measured by a few 
large rectilinear shapes. Within such a skeleton play a number of 
emotional angular lines and forms. Their agitated expression is 
controlled both by the geometric skeleton and by Vénard’s restricted 
color range—white, amber yellow, greens, greys, black. His color 
is subtly balanced in large blocks. 

If starkly expressive, Vénard does not lack a certain brusque 
humor. His line is angular to the point of emotional intensity, but 
on the clock it swirls and darts about in a Steinbergian manner, and 
part of the humor of this painting is the parallel the painter draws 
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between the Victorian clock and the natural forms of the still-life 
to the right. 

The last of the several artists to be discussed is Ubeda (accented 
on the first syllable), a young Spanish exile working in Paris. Totally 
unknown three years ago, he was launched by Drouant-David and 
has since had a few successful one-man shows in Paris. Once again 
we find in his work the matte textures, strong line and aggressive at- 
titude which mark the work of Vénard, Faure and the others. His 
particular fondness is for clay and stone-like surfaces, and some of 
his paintings look as though he had applied the pigments to a stone 
path and then transferred the whole to canvas. His color is more 
varied than any of the other painters mentioned, and he can use 
earth-reds, yellows and blues in an uncanny mixture that seems in- 
tensely lively without being merely “bright.” Stony blues tend to 
dominate and subdue the higher-toned passages. Like the other 
painters too, Ubeda builds his compositions out of uniformly colored 
blocks. An individual shape will not have much variation in color, 
value or texture. 

Although more abstract than the others, Ubeda preserves ties 
with recognizable subject matter, ties impossible to convey readily 
without adequate color reproductions. No one scene or view is rep- 
resented in his “Still-Life,” instead we are invited to explore a world 
of child-like images. Rising from the center is a large compotier, 
but its base merges with a series of geometric shapes that might be a 
table cloth or a set of children’s games. To the upper left is a mask- 
like face seen upside down. Its lower contour repeats the shape of 
the compotier bowl, and both are echoed in the lower part of the 
painting. Throughout the composition are combinations of shapes 
that evoke parchesi and checker boards, or blocky childrens’ toys. 

Ubeda, the most exciting new talent that has appeared in Paris 
in the last two years, can evoke Joan Miré or Paul Klee at times, 
but he is the least eclectic of artists. The painting reproduced is one 
of his most abstract. More often he represents the street fronts of 
Paris, or railroad tracks, but always he expresses the color and noise 
and hurry of a modern city. “Still-Life,” abstract as it is, conveys a 
sense of flashing neon lights and swirling traffic, of the chopped-up 


visual experience one has as he moves about a twentieth-century 
metropolis. 


Thinking back now over the work of these seven artists—many more 
could have been added—it is perhaps permissible to draw two broad 
conclusions: 

(1) In considering the style of any period or of any one artist, 
the art historian invokes a certain number of formal characteristics 
that seem to distinguish one style from another. Thus, for example, 
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PRESSMANE. Bourges Landscape, 1955. (Photo courtesy Galerie Charpentier) 


PrapDIER. Port d’Espagne, 1955. (Photo courtesy Galerie Charpentier) 
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Rococo painting is marked by a preference for a light palette, rapid 
and dancing brush-work, flickering lights and darks, and composi- 
tions dominated by curves and reverse curves. The seven painters 
who have been mentioned in this commentary have a significant 
enough number of elements in common to permit considering the 
trend they represent as one stream, one of the dominant stylistic sub- 
divisions of contemporary art. They share a penchant for matte and 
grainy textures; angular, powerful lines; a subdued color range; ag- 
gressive and almost crude shapes; and the mosaic-like building of 
their compositions with individual flat patches of uniform color, 
value and texture. In addition, they adhere in varying degrees to re- 
cognizable subject matter, which separates them from the non- 
figurative artists. It is no longer a secret that most alert young 
painters in Paris are leaving purely abstract art behind. 

(2) The tendency they illustrate can be called the “tough” trend 
because of the hard, blocky, angular and rough forms they exploit, 
and also because of their attitude toward the world. Surely they 
would all consider the adjective “charming” an insult if applied to 
their work. 

In the Romantic era, which marked the beginning of the isolation 
of the artist from society and the first strong effects of the industrial 
revolution, there was frequently a nearly morbid concern with im- 
ages of death, murder, abduction and other expressions of violence 
and rage. In the later nineteenth century, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Munch, Ensor and others transformed in the creative act their sense 
of isolation and rebellion. Hence the melancholy, emotional. and 
sometimes ferociously aggressive attitude of the “tough” trend is not 
new. One often wishes indeed that the tough images which dominate 
so much of modern paintings, sculpture, cinema and literature could 
give way to expression of pleasure and joy in human life. A young 
English painter so well expressed the problem recently that his words 
are worth meditating: 


I dislike the period in which I have had to live. It contains 
the cynical and hopeless 1920’s, the disturbed and drifting 
1930’s . . . and the “end of the world” feeling of the 1938- 
1940-1945 killing and bombing, the relief at being alive in 
1945, and the hopes and frustrations of post-war attempts at 
rehabilitation; then the relative stability of recent years . . . 
My childhood adventures in mysterious depths of under- 
growth, exploring the course of a tiny stream through gulleys 
and under country-roads—those precise spots now carry main 
roads and concrete, and my stream is gone . . . The coming 
of atomic power is very well, but the way a butterfly manages 
to land on a spike of grass im a stiff breeze, and delicately 
adjusts its folded wings into the line of direction of the wind 
—this is somehow of more significance, because it happened 
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to delight me in the 20th century, and someone else in the 
14th, and again someone in the 10th . . . and will, I imagine, 
continue to affirm certain patterns of ecstacy in the 40th cen- 
tury . . . In other words, it seems to me that the pain and 
ugliness of life are so compellingly present and so blatantly 
obvious that we do not lack reporters to chronicle them, nor 
do we lack experience of them . . . But at this point I meet 
my dilemma. A little reflection seems to tell me that in writ- 
ing like this to you, in crying to you of the pain in the world, 
I am in fact doing just what the realist painters and the tough 
novelists are doing—shouting their rage with the universe, 
because in the process they feel better. Which seems to in- 
dicate that given works of art exist of their own momentum, 
not as considered policy on the part of their creators. 


Yes, that is the ultimate truth; if an artist is sincere and his work is 
of high quality, then his paintings will exist of their own momentum. 
And in contemporary France, the acute feelings of despair and isola- 
tion that have marked so much modern art have been further accentu- 
ated by the gradual loss of France’s empire, by bitter war, and 
economic difficulties. So the “tough” trend seems to be an inevitable 
part of the contemporary world of Paris, a genuine expression of 
the agony of modern man in the uncertainty of the mid-century. 
When this agony is given high artistic expression, we can recover our 
faith in the splendor of man’s creativity. Is it not a subject of ad- 
miration that a tense and harsh emotional climate can produce works 
of art that find their meaning in their beauty? 


I wish to thank the donors of photographs, particularly the Galerie Charpentier 
which had to go to considerable trouble to satisfy my requests. 
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Notes on a New Trend: 
Multidimensional Animated Works 


When considering artistic production in France during the last few 
years one receives at first glance an impression of confusion which 
is accentuated by the absence of any clearly defined movements. It 
is, of course, always difficult to pass judgment on the art of one’s 
own time and, in particular, on art which is emerging and evolving 
at the very moment of writing. Although fully aware of the limits 
of our information and of the inevitable errors caused by the lack 
of historical perspective, we can nevertheless try to trace, in broad 
strokes, the evolution of art in France since the end of World 
War II. 

One thing is indisputable: the triumph, less apparent than far- 
reaching, of non-representational modes of expression. The detrac- 
tors of Abstract Art are still numerous, sometimes even vicious, but 
despite their last-stand attacks, the battle between the partisans of 
representation and non-representation may be considered, for all 
practical purposes, finished. Indeed, the problem confronting artists 
today no longer concerns the validity of Abstract Art, but rather the 
choice of means of realization. The real conflict which divides the 
new generation centers about this choice and its consequences. 

If one considers the present seeming anarchy from this point of 
view, three principal tendencies may be clearly distinguished during 
these last few years. The first, which continues experiments already 
begun before the war, and which is illustrated particularly by such 
painters as Hans Hartung, Gérard Schneider and Pierre Soulages, 
may be qualified as abstract expressionism. Derived partly from the 
first abstract period of Kandinsky, it postulates the possibility of a 
non-figurative plastic expression with spiritual or sometimes even 
emotional qualities. It is, in many respects, the continuation of mood- 
painting. 

The second tendency is that of the constructivists who, contrary 
to the expressionists, maintain that a work of art must, of necessity, 
have an initial and internal framework. It has its source in the at- 
tempts of the Constructivists, the Neo-plasticians and independent 
artists such as Alberto Magnelli. Although triumphant in the years 
immediately following the war, this school has subsequently tired 
many of its most fervent partisans by its abuse of a geometry so 
frequently gratuitous that it inevitably became somewhat dessicating. 
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It is probably to these excesses that the third group owes its growing 
success. For four or five years past, notably under the influence of 
the American school, and in particular of such artists as Jackson 
Pollock or Marc Tobey, it has been advocating the validity of the 
more or less automatic expression of the seemingly most untrans- 
latable elements of the obscure consciousness. 

One can not neglect the works of these three currents, nor should 
one, through personal prejudice, consider one of them to the exclu- 
sion of the others. Each has its own importance, at least sociologically 
or historically, and it is not my intention to scorn them. Nonetheless, 
one may wonder whether these tendencies have not already produced 
their best results, and whether the essence of their message is not 
delivered. 

Their respective adherents seem to me fixed in their ways of ex- 
pression, and incapable of bringing new developments to the plastic 
arts. Indeed, failing proof of the contrary, I do not really see what 
developments could come out of such tendencies. In art, the most 
beautiful and noble ideas are nothing if their authors do not find 
appropriate technical means of expressing them. It is because the 
Cubists and the first abstractionists were able to do so that they 
succeeded in creating a new language. Now the three groups we are 
speaking of have been satisfied, for the present at least, with extending 
the first experiments of their spiritual fathers, making no attempt to 
renew their techniques. 

That is why I attach the greatest importance to a new current 
still misunderstood and little-known—especially, I believe, in the 
United States—which is actually seeking to create new technical 
means of expressing more adequately the values and beliefs of our 
contemporary civilization. 

In spite of the convergence of certain of their experiments and in 
spite of many shared ideas, the artists who represent this current do 
not form a homogeneous group nor, properly speaking, a movement. 
Although known to each other, they have never worked together as 
did, for example, the Fauves and the Cubists. The profound affinity 
which, perhaps often unknown to themselves, unites their realizations, 
shows all the more that these works of art undoubtedly embody 
very general aspirations and therefore correspond to a real historic 
necessity. 

Given the personal nature of their experiments, I shall try first to 
present separately these several artists, in order to endeavor after- 
wards to bring out the general characteristics of their production. 

Among these artists, Nicolas Schéffer is probably the most curious 
personality with the most original temperament. His latest work and 
certain of his revolutionary concepts continue to provoke lively re- 
actions even from the most advanced critics. 
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After several years of experiment, in the course of which he tested 
the value of different methods of abstract expression (including 
total automatism, well before others saw in it a possible solution), 
he became convinced of the necessity of rigorous construction, and 
reached the conclusion that the two most important values of today’s 
art are space—the very stuff of sculpture—and dynamism, the es- 
sential conquest of present-day technical civilization. Having associ- 
ated these qualities in the term “spatiodynamisme” he sought, from 
1948 on, to exploit them in his new sculpture in the most complete 
manner possible. Instead of circumscribing or suggesting portions of 
space, kinds of hollow volumes, as did Pevsner and Gabo who, be- 
fore him, had already affirmed the importance of active negative 
spaces, Schoffer rejected large continuous surfaces. He resorted to 
a preliminary armature as the basic element which delimits and cir- 
cumscribes the space he wishes to capture while at the same time it 
creates the general rhythm of the work. This primacy of the arma- 
ture was and has remained essential for him because, executed in 
thin iron bars, it does not block one’s view and the sculpture thus 
becomes, in his own terms, “aerated, transparent and penetrable.” 
On this armature he applied a certain number of planes, consisting, 
at first, of sheets of plexiglass and, later on, of very thin sheets of 
metal, thus superimposing another rhythmic system on the armature 
which unites contrapuntally, so to speak, with the first. 

But his innate need for synthesis could not be satisfied by the con- 
struction of isolated pieces of sculpture. Schéffer aims higher; his 
goal is to bring about the actual introduction of sculpture in the 
modern city. His conception, however, is quite different from the 
heretofore accepted one. Indeed, for him it is no longer a question 
of integrating sculpture, more or less successfully, into the urban 
ensemble, but of making it the primordial element, by constructing 
the future city around it and as determined by it. In other words, 
inverting the established relationship, he refuses to make sculpture 
a mere ornament, but subordinates architecture to it in the same way 
that architecture, instead of being in its turn an ornament of the land- 
scape, will on the contrary be superimposed on landscape. Sculpture 
of normal dimensions naturally could not lend itself to this sort of 
urban ensemble; for this reason Schdffer, since 1954, has conceived 
of spatio-dynamic towers of a height of 50 to 150 meters whose ver- 
ticality would contrast with the necessary horizontality of the 
architecture. | 

The first achievement in this direction was the construction at 
Saint-Cloud, during the International Exposition of Buildings and Pub- 
lic Works of 1955, of a tower 50 meters high whose other original fea- 
ture was that it broadcast its own music. The synthesis of audible 
and visual is, indeed, another of Schéffer’s preoccupations. To achieve 
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this, he called on one of the creators and the best present represen- 
tative of “concrete music,” the young composer Pierre Henry. Henry 
obtained his sonorous elements by means of shocks on the steel 
plates of the tower, and with these he composed twelve tape-record- 
ings; an electronic brain, hidden at the foot of the tower, regulated 
the recurrences and combinations of these tapes without any outside 
intervention. 

This incursion into the domain of electronics made SchOffer bolder, 
and he decided to turn to cybernetics to make his sculpture move. 
The dynamism at which he had arrived, however interesting it may 
have been, had remained until then, in effect, a static dynamism; the 
application of this science to sculpture would permit him to introduce 
real movement into the work of art. After laborious experiments, 
last summer he presented in a Parisian theater the first “cybernetic 
sculpture,” capable of starting itself and of revolving without aid. It 
is not possible for me to enter into the technical details here; let it 
suffice to say that Cysp I—whose name is formed by the first letters 
of the words “cybernetic” and “spatiodynamic”—is endowed with 
total autonomy and an almost organic sensitivity. Provided with an 
electronic brain which acts on a set of motors, it shifts into two 
gears, thereby setting in motion its set of 16 pivoting polychromed 
plates. Due to the functioning of photo-electric cells, it is sensitive 
to all the variations in the domains of color and of luminous and 
sonorous intensity. A blue color emitted by a projector, for example, 
produces a rapid movement, while a red color imposes a slower 
tempo. Likewise, it becomes animated in silence or in darkness, only 
to become calm under the effect of noise or intense light. These 
spectacular qualities led Schdffer to combine Cysp I with human 
partners in a ballet created especially for it by the young choreog- 
rapher Maurice Béjart, at the avant-garde festival held in Marseilles 
last August. The flexibility and grace of the human body created 
a harmonious contrast with the rigid and orthogonal lines of spatiody- 
namic sculpture. 

The application of cybernetics to sculpture opens immense hori- 
zons for the plastic arts. The possibility of animating space in an 
entirely new way and of obtaining a continually renewed spectacle 
from works of art is, from now on, a reality. Schéffer has already 
conceived the project of an aerial ballet where his sculptures would 
revolve in space like autogyros. His detractors ironically call him the 
Jules Verne of art, but Schdffer’s ideas are coherent; his principal 
goal is still the creation of new cities with no concession to the 
traditions which he considers outmoded. With this in mind, Schéffer 
is working at perfecting projects which are being executed in France 
and in South America. 

This has not prevented him from making a new discovery recently 
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in another domain which, if it is not capable of revolutionizing paint- 
ing, can at least provide an original solution to the timely problem of 
introducing movement into two-dimensional works, a solution open 
to developments which may as yet be but dimly foreseen. Struck by 
the shadows cast on his studio wall by one of his statues on a moving 
pedestal with a projector behind it, Schéffer had the idea of varying 
the distance from the sources of light and also of placing transparent 
screens between them and the sculpture. The results obtained pro- 
duce a sort of perpetually moving wall-painting. The addition of 
various fillers permits these projections to vary between sharply 
architectural compositions and very soft, blurred ones, similar to the 
extant works called “informelles.” This invention is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and it is difficult to say whether it will lead Schéf- 
fer back to the abstract cinematographic film or will open up un- 
explored perspectives. He is already concerned with finding a techni- 
cal solution to the problem of aerial projection without a screen. 

Of a rather different temperament, although of an equally specu- 
lative turn of mind, Victor Vasarely has also, for several years, been 
conducting original experiments introducing movement into plastic 
works of art. 

A painter by training, and who sought his schooling with the great 
constructivists of the first half century, such as Mondrian and Male- 
vitch, he has been, since the war, one of the principal representatives 
of the second tendency we spoke of at the beginning of this article. 
His work, nevertheless, is distinguished from that of his former col- 
leagues by superior plastic qualities and by a clear denial of all gra- 
tuitousness. In innumerable works Vasarely has endeavored to attain 
“pure composition” or, in his own terms, “a plane plastic art where 
rigorous abstract elements, few in number and expressed in few 
colors (flat areas of dull or shiny colors), possess the same complete 
plastic quality over the whole surface: Positive-Negative.” Through 
the effect of opposite perspectives, he calcuiated that these elements 
would cause “a ‘spatial feeling’ to emerge and vanish alternately and 
so create the illusion of movement and of duration.” He believes 
today that these means were, if not illusory, at least insufficient. This 
severity towards himself and an unceasingly active lucidity have led 
him to find new means of expression proper for the creation of both 
space and movement in the two-dimensional work. 

Since before the war, he had been concerned with more or less 
representational studies of the creation of form by the deviation of 
parallel straight lines or by the positive-negative shift of contrasted 
black and white elements; he also studied the suggestion of depth 
obtained by superimposing transparent screens. Employing these 
fundamental principles, he has been trying for several years to go 
beyond the stage of pure composition, with all due respect for his 
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previous attainments, by the introduction of frankly “kinetic” ele- 
ments. In this spirit, Vasarely is conducting experiments at the same 
time in three different domains: three-dimensional works, two-dimen- 
sional works and the cinematograph. We will discuss only the first 
two, the cinematographic works still being in the course of realization. 

The three-dimensional works are conceived in such a way that the 
spectator receives the illusion of movement by his own shift of posi- 
tion. They are panels either of glass or of plexiglass with engraved 
graphic forms which, when grouped in the manner of a folding 
screen (the base forming an N, for example), permit one, by shift- 
ing, to see the positions of the engravings of each panel constantly 
change in relation to each other, or they are panels of aluminum com- 
posed of strips placed obliquely in such a way that the composition 
metamorphoses according to the position of the spectator. The alumi- 
num panel executed in 1953 for the University City of Caracas, for 
example, offers three principal aspects when one moves from left to 
right: seen from the left, it has the aspect of a positive composition 
whose solid forms stand out from a perforated background; seen 
from the front, the design is outlined on a solid background by the 
alternation of the placement of the plates; finally, seen from the right, 
the negative of the first aspect, that is, perforated forms standing out 
from a solid background. 

Such works present a clearly architectural character. They have 
caused certain critics to say that Vasarely was gradually abandoning 
painting. This is true to the extent that they only conceive of paint- 
ing in function of the traditional easel-painting. It is not true if they 
mean that Vasarely refuses to submit to the exigencies of the plane. 
In a whole series of recent works, in fact, he conducts experiments 
which are similar in spirit, but on the necessarily plane surface of the 
canvas. The problem then is to animate this plane in order to attain 
the same “kinetic” expression as in the three-dimensional works. To 
do this, Vasarely, recalling his earlier studies, employs once more the 
positive-negative shift to create form and to suggest depth and move- 
ment by the play of opposite perspectives. In the work presented to 
the last Salon des Réalités Nouvelles, for example, it is a square 
which creates them by becoming a lozenge by its supposed shift. The 
validity of this procedure has been wrongly suspected by certain art 
critics: it is not a question, for Vasarely, of assembling gratuitous 
geometric forms, but of arousing certain optical sensations in the 
spectator, by the same right as in classic Albertian perspective. 
Whereas classic perspective selected sensations that suggested the in- 
finity of space and the stability of the objects which inhabit it, 
Vasarely appeals to sensations suggesting a limited space, fragmen- 
tary and in perpetual movement, that is to say, sensations deliberately 
suited to modern man’s theoretical knowledge. 
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Thus choice of these sensations corresponds to the necessities of 
the age, and it is not without good reason that, in the wake of this 
initiator, several young artists have undertaken the exploration of this 
new domain. 

Jésus-Raphael Soto is pursuing plastic experiments similar to those 
of Vasarely’s three-dimensional works. Like him, he superimposes 
transparent screens of glass or plexiglass to create inovement by a 
shift in position. His personal contribution lies above all in the use 
of circular forms—circles and ellipses—which contrast with each 
other, and in the investigation of pure color, a domain which Vasarely 
neglects. 

Soop Agam, after having created “transformable” abstract works 
—composed of mobile elements in relief which could be shifted and 
combined in all sorts of ways by the spectator himself—has, in turn, 
become concerned with movement. In certain of his paintings, facets 
in relief in the form of two intersecting planes allow one to see two 
different compositions depending on whether one looks at them from 
the left or from the right. In his most recent works, he conserves the 
principle of the intervention of the spectator, but adds actual move- 
ment to it—-still rather rudimentary movement, because these paint- 
ings are, in general, circular paintings which move solely about their 
central axis. The mobile elements provide a certain variety, never- 
theless, turning also on their own axis. This last method seems to 
have been suggested to Agam by certain works of Jean Tinguely 
who has also been seeking for several years to create paintings or 
sculpture in real movement. Much less complicated than those of 
Schoffer, they present fixed mobile elements on iron stems which are 
moved by a mechanical or electric motor. A complicated set of gears 
permits, in addition, the more or less successful varying of the direc- 
tion of their movements. The slender and complicated forms of these 
works, their way of sometimes looking like infernal machines, ex- 
pressed at the beginning a probable and often unpleasant influence of 
surrealism, but at his last Paris showing, Tinguely presented a series 
of less involved and much more attractive mobile reliefs in black 
and white. 

Other artists, such as Bury, Chillida and Debourg are following a 
direction which should, it would seem, lead them also along the path 
opened by Vasarely and Schoffer. 

The plastic merit of the works of these different artists is obviously 
unequal. It seems for the moment that Vasarely and Sch6ffer are the 
most advanced and the most inventive personalities of this new tend- 
ency. Let us be careful, however, not to establish too hasty distinc- 
tions. The younger ones in particular, such as Agam or Tinguely, 
may hold some surprises for us when they really free themselves from 
the influences almost inevitable at their age. Rather than bring out 
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the differences between them, I prefer to draw attention to what is 
common to all their experiments. | 

It seems to me, first of all, that we are in the presence of a new 
tendency which, despite an apparent dispersion, must shortly produce 
a definite school, capable of taking its place in the foreground of the 
history of the plastic arts. 

Some of its partisans, Schéffer in particular, proclaim that a clear 
break exists between this new conception of art and former concep- 
tions. If one considers the general line of evolution, it is perhaps 
false to speak of a real rupture. No period, even the most creative, 
marks a true break of continuity in the history of art. The Impres- 
sionists remained partly the prisoners of classic criteria and the 
Cubists, also, who believed that they were reacting violently against 
their predecessors, did nothing but extend and develop certain hypo- 
theses proposed timidly and perhaps sometimes unconsciously by a 
Manet or a Degas. No one, however, would think of denying that 
these various movements mark important steps in art history. One 
can certainly find germs of contemporary tendencies in the work of 
certain artists of the generation between the two wars; yet it would 
be mistaken to deny that today’s young artists are establishing the 
bases of a new esthetic. One might as well say, in this respect, that 
Cubism was contained in the last works of Cézanne. 

In what ways are these young artists innovators compared with 
their elders, and what do they owe them? This is what we must de- 
termine. We have said that space and dynamism were the basic 
elements of their plastic vision. In this respect they are only de- 
veloping the experiments undertaken during the last half century. 
It is clear today that these experiments gave rise, on the one hand, to 
a new conception according to which plastic space is no longer a 
limited portion of an unlimited space, filled by a certain number of 
solid volumes, but is the point where energies without mass meet and 
interchange. On the other hand, these experiments gave rise to the 
conception that this space may no longer be considered immutable, 
and that time, a new dimension which is expressed in the work of 
art by dynamism and movement, is inseparable from the notion of 
space. The forerunners of Sch6ffer and Vasarely are the Pevsner 
brothers, Mondrian and Delaunay as regards space and Calder and 
above all Marcel Duchamp as regards movement. The technical 
means used by the latter group, if not their general conception, are, 
however, closer to those of Schéffer and Vasarely. In their work, 
movement is no longer subordinated to other elements. 

The work of art has ceased to be fixed and immobile: it is the 
place where metamorphoses operate in time. Whether it be a cyber- 
netic sculpture by Schéffer, a three-dimensional work by Vasarely or 
Soto, or a “transformable” work by Agam, it is capable of move- 
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ment. It is no longer the petrification of a privileged moment or 
aspect, it is a spectacle. Not only can and must the work of art be 
seen from an infinite number of angles, but it cannot be entirely 
accessible to the onlooker all at once. In order to grasp such works 
in their totality, either the object or the spectator must move, in other 
words, it is necessary to vary the respective positions of the work 
and the spectator. 

One of the important consequences of this fact, which will perhaps 
seem the most unacceptable to many, is the inevitable decline of 
easel-painting. The result of different esthetic concepts, easel-painting 
no longer satisfies new techniques. From today on, it is permissible 
to wonder whether the very notion of a painting is not outdated. 
Not only does a canvas make the expression of movement impossible, 
but, moreover, it is difficult to see the place which easel-painting can 
claim in future architecture. May I cite here an anecdote: I recail 
having heard Fernand Léger proclaim, in the course of a discussion 
on the future of painting, that the easel-painting would disappear, to 
the advantage of the colored wall; to which his interlocutor, the 
architect Paul Nelson, retorted that this seemed difficult to him since 
architecture, giving a preponderant place to structure, was tending 
more and more to do without the wall. 

An insoluble dilemma? No. The young artists of whom I have 
spoken provide a solution. For my part, I am persuaded that in the 
city of tomorrow, the easel-painting will find its place in the museum, 
but will have to abdicate in the domain of living art in favor of 
multidimensional animated works, the only possible answer to the 
crucial problem of the synthesis of the arts. 

Is not the former conception of the painting, as an interior object 
and a thing unique, in the process of losing ground before our eyes? 
We know, indeed, since the creation of the ready-mades and of the 
rotating apparatus of Duchamp, that the work of art is not neces- 
sarily a canvas covered with colors. And we know, since Mondrian 
and Malevitch, that painting is not only one human being’s con- 
fidences to another. As for its dispersion, the increasing numbers of 
museums and galleries, the incredible development of art books and 
the greater and greater importance given the applied arts, prove 
sufficiently that the work of art is becoming a social necessity and 
can no longer be the prerogative of some collectors, jealous of their 
treasures. In the Middle Ages, the cathedral offered its beauties to 
all visitors. The notion of easel-painting has led to art’s being reserved 
for the few and has, at the same time, dug a trench, which seems at 
times insurpassable, between the artist and the public. It is probable 
that the art of tomorrow will be widely known: the religion of the 
doomed artist and of posthumous glory is already going out of fash- 
ion. The new artists refuse to isolate themselves in ivory towers. 
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Besides, the necessities of their craft oblige them more and more to 
enter into contact with others, and particularly with technicians: 
engineers, architects, electricians. 

It is clear that the new artistic tendency which we have just 
described is opposed in almost all respects to other present schools. 
Will abstract expressionism and abstract automatism, in full triumph 
today, have to give way to it tomorrow? It would be ridiculous to 
prophesy. Only one thing is certain: We are in the presence of a 
new, living art, resolutely turned to the future, whose realizations 
present undeniable esthetic value. Does not this reason alone justify 
liking it and making it known? 


(Translated by Mona Tobin) 
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The Cigarbox of Napoleon III 


Some notes on the battle be- 
tween French Art and Paris Art 


The question posed by modern French painting and sculpture is not 
that it has a quality different from the works by its immediate prede- 
cessors, but that it is a different species of art. 

To put it specifically: Soulages, Dubuffet, Mathieu, Tal Coat, 
Bazaine, Lanskoy, de Staél, Vieira da Silva, Zao Wou-Ki, Buffet, 
Fougeron, Estéve, Lapicque, Serpan, Hosiasson, Lorjou, Marchand, 
Richier, Masson, Ubac, Martin, Riopelle, Arnal, Dova, Bryen, Gui- 
ette, Manessier, Pignon—the list could be as interminable as the cor- 
ridors of the Grand Palais, and it often is—are not merely inferior 
to Matisse, Seurat, Lautrec, Monet, etc. They are different: their’s 
is, indeed, to use Michel Tapié’s advertising slogan, un art autre. 
But it is not a new autre. 

I do not mean to suggest that Dubuffet’s best cows exist on a level 
with Buffet’s fatuous maigres. There are differences of quality within 
the group, and there is a similarity, too. 


I suggest that painting and sculpture in France can be divided into 
two distinct (and frequently opposed) categories: (1) Court or Paris 
Art, (2) French Art. And that School of Paris art which has held 
triumphant hegemony for over a century was Paris Art. And that 
contemporary French art (e.g., post-Mir6) is French Art. 


The golden age of French Art is the sixteenth century and it is in 
this period that we may seek its characteristics. It was the first “na- 
tional” (as against regional) style to appear in Europe. It mediated 
between the Gothic North of the Flemings and the Renaissance South 
of Italy, finding a distance in which to create its masterpieces be- 
tween, let us say, the concrete of Jan van Eyck and the universal 
of Castagno. This does not imply that French Art compromised, 
diluted, or equivocated. It was syncretic in the best sense, humane 
rather than intellectual, sensual rather than metaphysical, intuitional 
rather than doctrinaire. It was deeply involved with craft, by which 
I mean that the man-at-work is in love with his materials—craft as 
against art, where the man-at-work is in love with art and exasperated 
by his materials. From craft come the dangers of virtuosity and sen- 
timentality and the comforts of continuity and invention. Charm 
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and logic meet as equals; obsession is replaced (or, rather, cured) by 
love; the general by the personal; the specific by the normal. 

The world of Fouquet is a terrestial paradise that is unconcerned 
with heaven or hell, with the gigantic genius or the dwarf failure. 
It is the radiant world of French Art. 


French Art was driven underground in the seventeenth century. 

Poussin and his patron Richelieu could be considered symbols of 
the revolutionary activity: at the beginning of the century, Louis 
XIII commissioned Georges de la Tour, the Le Nains created master- 
pieces of French Art in the peace that fills their paintings with silver 
luminosity; by the end of the century, Georges de la Tour had been 
completely forgotten, as were the Le Nains, and it became the task 
of twentieth-century connoisseurship (acting on hints from Cubism) 
to rediscover them in the cellars of provincial museums and on the 
walls of neglected chapels. 

Compare Poussin, the first Court Artist, with Georges de la Tour, 
perhaps the last great French Artist of his time: 

Poussin is international, radical, and intellectual, he treats history 
as something that belongs to him, picking and choosing from it; he 
decides who his own father will be, accepting nothing on say-so. He 
is doctrinaire, intolerant, impatient, tortured by and forever con- 
scious of his self-imposed limitations. He is modern, cosmopolitan, 
proud, ambitious for the sublime. He created a style. 

Georges de la Tour is local, traditional, and mystical. He accepts 
history with the humility he accepts God, and cheerfully carries his 
dead father on his back all his life—to borrow Apollinaire’s meta- 
phor. He is individual, charmed by his limitations, retardataire, in 
search of the average type, the generalized norm, the common ideal. 
He created a small school that soon succumbed to the edicts on art 
emanating from Versailles; had he been born a century earlier, his 
school would have lasted a century. 


Here the question of audience enters, but it should be remembered 
that the artist creates his audience. 

The audience for Court Art, like the artists, was radical, interna- 
tional, cosmopolitan, intellectual, and, above all, modern. 

Rimbaud in his gutter and Mme de Pompadour in her boudoir 
share a knowledge that one must be “absolutely modern.” 

The Court accepted modernity as it appeared in Racine and 
Moliére, La Rochefoucauld and La Fontaine (obviously the Court is 
not necessarily the king and his ministers, but the great aristocrats 
and the bourgeois who made the Court a society). 

The Court is fashionable, thus materialist, hedonist, intellectual, 
desperately new. It is concerned with “what is happening now.” 
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Court fashion was involved with art. The Guild of St. Luke, the 
heart of French Art, represented by Le Sueur, was destroyed by the 
Academy, which became, briefly, a center of Court Art, represented 
by Le Brun, who in turn represented Poussin. And the Academy 
functioned as long as the society which it related to based its fashion 
on a modern art. When society took fashion into other fields, the 
Academy, obviously, had to change into something else related to 
those fields and changed itself into something else during the process 
(actually it became an institution for the preservation of craft-mem- 
ories, a memorial to French Art). 

Court fashion wanted art in life; Le Brun and Boucher made 
courtiers suffer for this, Watteau and Fragonard repaid them, as did 
the architects and architectural sculpture. 


With the liquidation of the Court in Paris, Court Art became Paris 
Art. Jacques-Louis David accomplished the transition without losing 
a breath. Paris art retained all the avant-garde character of Court 
Art; it remained opposed to French Art. 

In the decades that followed, the attitude of the audience changed. 
This process, which fascinated the novelists who observed it, resulted 
in a change of character and interest—a personality transformation. 
One difference was that the idea of (or longing to believe in) the mod- 
emnity of science (which means “progress”) was substituted for the 
concern with the modernity of art. 

Richelieu has Poussin, Bertin has his portrait by Ingres, Napoleon 
III has . . . a cigarbox made out of aluminum, the rarest metal, the 
scientific-miracle new element. Delacroix, when he was famous, did 
murals for St. Sulpice; Courbet had a few dukes on his string. By 
the time of Monet, the great artist could easily starve. Patronage 
had become a tiny elite which tended to become a part of the art- 
world itself (Caillebotte, Gauguin, Theo van Gogh). 

The mores of Court life were transformed into those of café life; 
the step is not difficult: you can see the poéte contumace in St. Simon 
and the pair de France in Corbiére. Cézanne relived Poussin at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

The recognition that tragedy enters with increasing frequency into 
the biographies of modern artists in our century is a criticism of 
society. Poussin made a fortune in his lifetime; van Gogh’s pictures 
made a fortune after the artist’s suicide. Both painters faced their 
art in similar radical, intellectual, desperate ways. 


International Paris Art had world hegemony from the Impressionists 
until Surrealism. The foreign artist who did not seek Paris out, and 
understand what Paris was doing when he got there, was provincial 
or retardataire. He could achieve greatness within these limits (an 
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American example is Ryder), but these were the limits, and they be- 
came stronger each year. The provincial or “national” artist was free 
from the necessities of history; he did not have to be “absolutely 
modern” or know what anybody else was up to. He was free to be 
eccentric, individual, an isolated genius. As history has shown, he 
was amply free to go mad. 

French Art existed beside Paris Art as well as in the provinces 
and in the provincial enclaves of Paris itself. It retained a syncretic 
role, mediating between the avant-garde and the security, charm, 
logic, normalcy, and, above all, craft of its tradition. Braque, for ex- 
ample, after a brief experience in radical Cubism, produced French 
Art about Cubism. Dufy mediated between Matisse and French 
Painting. Both produced important pictures; they are critically dif- 
ferent from paintings by Matisse and Picasso. 


The “bewildering” series of Isms expressed the pattern of change to 
which radical Paris Art was committed. French Art perpetuated each 
change, fell in love with the means by which Paris Artists contemp- 
tuously made discoveries. Jacques Villon, for example, literally paro- 
dies Cubism—sings beside its song. 


There is no particular reason why Court Art should have begun with 
Poussin. There is no particular reason why Paris Art should have 
ended, gradually disappearing from about 1935, vanishing from sight 
by 1945 (except where it still survives in the older men at work, in 
Picasso, Miré6, Giacometti, and, youngest of the old men, Balthus). 


Today the “new” French painters and sculptors work with all the 
means and attitudes of French Art. They are in love with their ma- 
terials (note the self-congratulatory beauty of matiére in the most 
radical-looking Soulages or de Staél, the caressing stroke of the brush, 
the sense of beauty in the “hows” of creation); they establish sys- 
tems of work (Dubuffet and Fautrier, for example, paint series of 
pictures in series: so many backgrounds will be painted on a Monday, 
then so many middle-grounds on Tuesday, glazes on Wednesday, 
etc.); intuition, the artist feels, can be trusted when systematized, 
which is the mystic’s method; beauty is built-in; they seek beauty in 
combinations of elements of style (the color of Bonnard, the draw- 
ing of Picasso, the structure of Matisse; the approach implies that the 
artist feels no necessities of style, it is the provincial—or call it 
“nationalist”—liberty that American artists of the nineteenth century 
felt as they attempted to combine Michelangelo with Rubens, or that 
the Pre-Raphaelites felt about Fra Angelico coming to visit them in 
London). 
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The new French Artists mediate between the international, radical, 
avant-garde paintings of New York (as expressed by such men as 
Gorky, Pollock, de Kooning, Kline, Hofmann, Rothko, Still, etc.) 
and the Golden Mean of “national” France.' 


“In an essay published in Partisan Review shortly after the German Occupa- 

tion of France, Harold Rosenberg discussed distinctions between Paris and 
France as intellectual forces; he analysed the changing political attitudes 
among Paris intellectuals and predicted that, after the war, “Paris” would 
return to “France.” I am not in a position to know whether this has hap- 
pened or not. But art in Paris has become French Art. 
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Painters and Sculptors 
of France Today 


“One must always apologize for talking on painting,” Paul Valéry 
once remarked. “But,” he added, “there are big reasons for not ob- 
serving silence on the subject. All arts live on words. Every work 
demands that we respond to it.” 

France has had a few very great art critics: Diderot, Baudelaire, 
Thoré-Burger, Fénéon, Focillon. But much of the criticism which 
one may read in art weeklies or in the most famous reviews of Paris 
can hardly be said to shine by its precision, its clarity of analysis, its 
sparseness of vocabulary or even its honesty. Men of letters are very 
close to artists and are ever ready, at the bidding of an art dealer or 
the protector of a new talent, to produce a verbose preface to a 
catalogue or a high-sounding article in a magazine. The words “cos- 
mic,” “communion with creation,” “search for spiritual values,” 
“chromatism,” “graphism,” “abstract geometry” are bandied about 
adroitly. The artists are bewildered, sometimes dazzled, occasionally 
persuaded by Guillaume Apollinaire or Sir Herbert Read or, in 
Germany, by Hodin or Sedlmayr to read a philosophical system into 
the vagaries of their brush or chisel. Maddening as much of that 
verbal exercise around living art is to the few Cartesians among the 
French, it probably accrues in the end to the benefit of art. Galleries 
vie with each other in editing lively reviews, critics excommunicate 
the devotees of another chapel, new cults arise overnight, salons 
banish the traitors who seek to exhibit in rival shows, hatred and 
passion prevail—and Paris remains the busiest of all art markets and 
the Exchange for that most adventurous of investments. 

We thought there was room, in an independent magazine published 
away from the Parisian “affaires de cceur” into which political, reli- 
gious and artistic debates are turned on the banks of the Seine, for 
a modest list of the painters and sculptors whom the compiler deems 
the most gifted and the most likely to survive. A few essential facts 
were noted (age, place of birth, dates of significant exhibitions). The 
older artists (as a general rule, those born before 1900) were omitted: 
among the sculptors, Brancusi (1876-1956), Laurens (1885-1954), 
Arp (born 1888), Zadkine (born 1890), Lipchitz (born 1891), 
Gimond (born 1894); among the painters, the very well-known ones: 
Picasso, Braque, Rouault, Villon (born 1875) and Jean Hugo (born 
1894), Lapicque (born 1898), Cavaillés (born 1901), Brianchon 
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(born 1899), Desnoyers (born 1894), Limouse (born 1894), Lotiron 
(born 1886), Roland Oudot (born 1897), Chapelain-Midy (born 
1904), Lebasque, Sabouraud, Max Ernst. 

The following alphabetical list is arbitrary; any critic’s choice must 
needs be, whether he formulates his own preferences with an ap- 
pearance of systematic objectivity or not. The example of the nine- 
teenth-century critics of art and of literature who erred with such 
unanimity in failing to appreciate Delacroix, Balzac, Baudelaire, 
Bizet, Cézanne, need not frighten their successors into cowed acqui- 
escence to all that is called modern around them. The verdict of 
posterity is by no means an infallible one; and there are several 
posterities. Impressionism and post-impressionism have long, in 
America especially, been the favorite hunting ground of collectors 
with ample funds and scant daring. Who knows if the fame of some 
of the masters now reigning in the museums of North and South 
America will survive another quarter of a century, or may not go 
the way the Barbizon painters did before them? We are convinced 
that Renoir, who is very good when at his rare best (that is, not 
sentimental or vulgar), Van Gogh, Henri Rousseau, Seurat, Matisse, 
Rouault, and Klee most certainly, will go down in the estimation of 
our successors; that Degas, Lautrec, Bonnard, Delaunay are on the 
contrary bound to rise, and that the last two are very great masters. 
But the judgment of posterity is in part swayed by the fecundity of 
the examples set by a creator, which thus becomes an element of 
beauty; some works at first acclaimed as novel and striking prove 
mere dead ends or small, devious byways which later artistic develop- 
ment ignores; others open up new avenues and will one day be called 
great, less for their intrinsic merit (an enigmatic and indefinable 
notion), than for the unpredictable conclusions or lessons which 
subsequent artists will derive from them. That fecundity, often due 
to the variety of interpretations of which a work is susceptible and 
perhaps to the difficulty which epigoni and imitators will experience 
before diluting its originality, cannot be visible to the contemporaries 
of the artist. The best they can do is, without fear of being some day 
ridiculed for having proved too often wrong, and bearing in mind 
Apollinaire’s warning that “the most energetic art” is the most likely 
to survive, to offer, naively and honestly, their opinion on their con- 
temporaries. 

One conclusion arises from any study of contemporary art in 
France. After the first great break with the past (Fauvism and 
Cubism) and the extremely rich years 1910-1913, when all the arts 
in Europe seemed to be carried forward by a new élan, the second 
important climacteric date was 1941-45. Wars do not enjoy a repu- 
tation for being creative; but they seem to accelerate an evolution 
which normally proceeds at a snail’s pace; under strain and stress, 
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writers, artists flock together, undistracted by the many pursuits 
which, in peace time, harm their concentration within themselves and 
around a few ideas. Soon after the occupation of France by the 
Germans, in 1941, a few painters gathered at the Galerie Braun in 
Paris for a group exhibit, “Peintres de la Tradition Frangaise,” in 
which creative audacity, joy, a clean break with the art of the 
nineteen-thirties asserted themselves against the dismal climate of 
oppression. Soon after, the Galerie de France, rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré, the Galerie Jeanne Bucher, Boulevard du Montparnasse, and 
the Galerie Denise René, rue de la Boétie, revealed the impetus sudden- 
ly acquired by abstract art in Paris. The Salon des Surindépendants in 
1945, following the liberation of Paris, consecrated the swift triumph 
of the new movement. Atlan, De Staél, Hartung, Manessier, Poliakoff, 
Soulages, Schneider loomed as the new Pleiades of the Paris firmament. 
Around the same time, Dubuffet, Gischia, Estéve, Tal Coat sprang 
into fame; they were to be followed by Bernard Buffet and André 
Marchand, who became the darlings of the fashionable dealers; Ma- 
thieu, Corneille, Vasarely, Pressmane may be added to the list of the 
probable leaders of tomorrow’s painting. 

The French were slow in coming to abstract art. The overwhelming 
and oppressive prestige of their own giants of 1905-1930 probably 
kept them fascinated by Matisse, Vlaminck and Rouault. Picasso, in 
a statement made to Christian Zervos in 1935, had asserted: “There 
is no abstract art. You must always start with something. Afterwards 
you can remove all traces of reality . . . Nor is there any ‘figurative’ 
and ‘non-figurative’ art. Everything appears to us in the guise of a 
figure.” Dogmatic pronouncements by oracles can be perilous. More 
deeply still, the French painters were instinctively afraid of the loss 
of sensuality they would sustain, if they espoused the new purism 
which was seized with panic before the nude, and of the loss of inner 
life, of psychology as they call it, entailed by the disappearance of 
the portrait. Such fears were illusory. There is more sensuality in 
Soulages, more spirituality in Manessier than there was in the first 
masters of the abstract, Dutch like Van Doesburg and Mondrian, 
German like Albers, who had brought into their horizontal-vertical 
style some of their puritanical national passion for efficiency and 
cleanliness. There is at the same time in the best of the French today, 
as the most perspicacious of English art critics, a painter himself, 
Patrick Heron, has often remarked in his articles in Arts and in his 
volume, The Changing Forms of Art (London, 1955), more tech- 
nique, less haste, less fascination with bigness and violence than in 
the vitality, often bordering on ebullient vulgarity, of much American 
painting of our time. “I believe,” wrote Patrick Heron from London, 
“that French painting is still the best in the world; it still holds the 
centre of the stage. Indeed, it is the stage . . . Paris is a perfect in- 
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cubator in which there are still a great many eggs . . . The painters 
there are obsessed by painting . . . In this setting, no one wastes time 
repeating what others have done better; complete knowledge of the 
present and the near past eliminates wasted effort.” 

Paris would not, however, have retained that preponderance as an 
incubator of painters and as an art market, had it not been for two 
political events: the flight of many Russian painters, who were the 
true creators of abstract art, away from their country which thus 
ruined its one chance in two hundred years to spring to the forefront 
of the lands producing important visual art; the blows dealt by Ger- 
many to its Bauhaus and the subsequent destruction of the second 
breeding place for . vstract art, the Germany of Dessau and Berlin. 

The School of Paris today loudly proclaims the homage it does 
Kandinsky, as well as to Cézanne and to Egyptian and Romanesque 
sculpture; his works, his moving account of how he reached his ideas, 
published in French as Regard sur le Passé (1946), are an important 
influence on today’s art. From Russia, it received Soutine, Chagall, 
Terechkovitch, Pougny, Poliakoff, De Staél, Lanskoy, Hosiasson, Char- 
choune, the late Chaporal, etc. Max Ernst and Hans Hartung were 
German-born. Corneille was Dutch before he adopted France. Anna 
Eva Bergman came from Norway, Schneider from Switzerland, like 
Giacometti and Gisiger, born in Basel in 1919; Van Haardt from 
Poland (b. Poznan 1907); Sugai from Japan; Avigdor Arikha from 
Israel and Abidine from Turkey; Vieira da Silva from Portugal and 
her husband from Hungary. Rumania gave to the French, along with 
the great sculptor Hajdu and, of course, Brancusi, Horia Damian (b. 
Bucarest 1922), Jeanne Coppel (b. Galatz, 1896), Alexandre Istrati 
and Natalia Dumitrescu (both born in 1915). 

In a number of cases, we have reproduced statements by artists on 
their art. We are grateful to the Museum of Modern Art which gave 
us permission to quote, in five or six cases, from the remarkable cat- 
alogue, The New Decade (1955), edited by Andrew Ritchie; to the 
French magazine Cimaise; to the Paris magazine Preuves which, in 
October 1956, published some of the answers sent by some fifty 
painters to a series of nine questions, under the title “Enquéte sur la 
jeune peinture.” 

Statements, oracular, prophetic, elliptic, pretentious, humble, even 
simply factual, uttered by artists on art are notoriously misleading: 
“Bilde, Kiinstler, rede nicht”: Goethe’s warning to the artist not to 
speak should probably have been heeded by more than one of them. 
“One always repents for having talked on painting,” confessed Bon- 
nard. Braque, who multiplied aphorisms and notebooks, nevertheless 
remarked: “The only thing which has any value in art is that which 
cannot be explained.” Theories are but labels affixed on the work 
conceived and achieved without their assistance. 
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Yet only the misuse of such statemen:s is to be condemned; as is 
the confusion too often made by scholars who, distrusting their own 
taste, turned by the academic environment into “prudent fixtures,” 
as Keats has it, and fearful of being instead “imprudent movables,” 
evade the contemplation of the work itself and its technical analysis 
to take refuge in commentaries on artists’ commentaries. Obviously, 
an artist, like a poet, a dramatist, a philosopher, may be aware, more 
or less clearly, of what he meant to say or to do; what he actually said 
or did is rich in suggestions and meanings which eluded his awareness. 
To quote Goethe once again, “only faulty knowledge is creative” and 
an artist does not need to “know,” in the sense that a scholar does. 

Still, whoever has spoken with artists, pictorial, musical, plastic or 
literary, must have realized that they are far from being inspired but 
uncritical, unintelligent brutes or demigods, or manual laborers with 
an untrained brain. Gauguin did not err when, in a letter to Emile 
Schuffenecker on January 14, 1885, he declared: “For me, the artist 
is synonymous with the greatest intelligence; he is the vehicle of the 
most delicate, the most invisible emotions of the brain.” It seemed 
to us worth while to collect significant passages from statements made, 
at some time or another, often to an interviewer or to a friend, by 
several of the leading French artists of today and tomorrow. We 
offer them to our readers in all humility. 


Bibliographical note: 
Recent French writings on abstract painting 


Jean Bouret. L’ Art abstrait. Ses origines, ses luttes, sa présence. Le 
Club Frangais du Livre, 1956. 

Marcel Brion. Abstraction. Griind & Paris, Ed. Somogy, 1956. 

Marcel BRION. Art abstrait. Paris, Ed. Albin Michel, 1956 (a much 
bigger volume, of 314 pages, than the slim one above). 

Pierre BRU. Esthétique de l’abstraction. Essai sur le probléme actuel 
de la peinture. Presses Universitaires, 1955. 

Sidney Janis. Abstract and Surrealist Art in America. New York, 
1944. 

Michel Racon. L’Aventure de l’art abstrait. Laffont, 1956. 

Michel SeupHOR. (pseud. of Ferdinand Louis Berckelaers). L’Art 
abstrait, ses origines, ses premiers maitres. Paris, Maeght, 1949, 
321 p. (Gives an informative and admiring account of the role 
played by Kandinsky, Malevich, Van Doesburg, Mondrian, De- 
launay and his wife, Herbin, et al. in the early development of ab- 
stract art.) 
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Three of the virulent adversaries of present-day abstract painting are 
Alain Jouffroy, who writes in the weekly Arts; Robert Rey, author of 
a brief volume, Contre l’art abstrait, Flammarion, 1957; and J. Wate- 
lin, former art dealer, author of La Peinture moderne en délire, 1957. 

The volume by Patrick Heron, The Changing Forms of Art, ap- 
peared in London at Routledge & Kegan Paul in 1955. It is chiefly 
devoted to English painters. 

The earliest, and still perhaps the liveliest, study of abstract art is 
that of Thomas B. Hess: Abstract Painting. Background and Ameri- 
can Phase. New York, The Viking Press, 1952. 


KAREL APPEL. Born 1921, Amsterdam. Lived first in Belgium; 
has been in Paris since 1950. His works are in Antwerp, Copenhagen, 
German museums, the Amsterdam City Hall. He may be defined as 
an expressionist and he cultivates ebullience to an excess. 


FRANCOIS ARNAL. Born 1924 in the South of France (Var). 
Studied law, then painting. 


ATLAN. Born 1913 in Constantine, North Africa. Exhibited in 
1944-46, then again in 1956-57 at the Maeght Gallery in the show: 
“Black is a color.” Illustrated Kafka. While not technically an ab- 
stract painter, since imaginary forms are to be found in his work, he 
owes much to abstract art as well as to Etruscan and Romanesque. 
Won a conspicuous place in the forefront of new painters with one- 


man shows at the Palais des Beaux Arts, Brussels and at the Musée 
Grimaldi, Antibes, in 1957. 


Some admirable painters, Braque for example, succeed in bal- 
ancing splendidly all the harmonies of their work, from the 
arabesque to matiére, from color to light. For me, the real 
greatness lies elsewhere. One must not be afraid of under- 
lining the essential character of one’s painting. For me, that 
element is rhythm. Not the superficial rhythm of the line, 
but rhythm as an inventor of forms; rhythm which a colored 
matter resists . . . Rouault, Picasso, Léger were no more afraid 
than I to surround certain forms with black . . . I often pro- 
ceed from the spot of color, then add the black later. 


In 1948, explaining that if he was not “abstract,” he considered himself 
as non-figurative, Atlan stated: 


One might say, I suppose, that, just as Mallarmé advised the 
poet ‘to leave the initiative to the words themselves,’ the non- 
figurative painter is the one who should accept to leave the 
initiative to the forms, to colors and to light, without the sup- 
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port of a pre-established object. Once that is admitted, it 
matters little whether the result resembles something or noth- 
ing.—Quoted by courtesy of Michel Ragon, “Atlan,” in Ci- 
maise, January 1957. 


BALTHUS (Balthasar Klossowski). Born 1908, spent part of his 
childhood in Switzerland, knew Derain and Bonnard; as a young man 
studied Piero della Francesca closely and was fascinated by the im- 
passiveness of his faces. Specialized in portraying the passing of 
childhood to adolescence, in tragic figures. His art of composition is 
remarkable, but he appears academic to some of us, the present writer 
included. For a contrary opinion, see the enthusiastic praise lavished 
upon him in Art News (February 1957, page 9) by Thomas B. Hess. 


JEAN BAZAINE. Born 1904, Paris. Studied literature, then turned 
to sculpture and decided to paint in 1924. Was encouraged by Bon- 
nard and Gromaire. Is responsible for the stained glass windows at 
Assy, the mosaics at Audincourt. Received in 1938 the Blumenthal 
prize. Organized the first important exhibition of French painting 
during the German occupation in May 1941. 
It was no doubt necessary for painting to arrive at a conscious 
“non-objectivism” in order that we might more clearly under- 
stand that man—consciously or not—has never in all his 40,- 
000 years of painting produced a single “objective” picture. 
And that, since the nature of painting is abstraction, it should 
be understood that art, figurative or not, has always been ab- 
stract . . . In the timidity of recent painters which often took 
on an appearance of defiance, there is the anguish of man 
turned in on himself, dispossessed of a world he no longer 
recognizes. He makes an agonized effort to prove to himself 
again that his existence is inextricably linked to painting, and 
he demands violently not to please but to exist—From The 
New Decade, The Museum of Modern Art, 1955. 


It is not easy for me to elucidate what determined the evolu- 
tion of my painting these last forty years. Of one thing I am 
sure: it was not due to any preconceived reasoning, to any 
calculation or system; critical spirit and control only intervene 
later, and they are of no help for a canvas yet unpainted... 
I find myself in the presence of each canvas as if I had never 
painted before, and if there is an ineluctable logic in the man- 
ner in which shapes and colors literally impose themselves 
upon me at certain times, that is never due to a clear calcula- 
tion; it is an inescapable need. As Braque puts it, it is neces- 
sary for the painting to kill the idea. . . 


It is dangerous to think in terms such as “cosmic.” If our 
emotion is not constantly weighted down by living flesh and 
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PoLiAKOFF. Composition, 1956. 
(Museum of Modern Art, NY, gift of M. Knoedler & Co.) 


MANESSIER. Evocation of the Entombment, 1948. Watercolor. 
(Museum of Modern Art, NY, Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan Fund) 
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BaZAINE. Earth and Sky, 1950. (Galerie Maeght, photo courtesy Museum of Modern Art, N.Y.) 
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channeled, if the world becomes foreign to us, we run the 
risk of producing arbitrary, lifeless displays . . . For me, draw- 
ing from nature is simply to capture all the rhythms, forms 
and structures through the movement of my hand and to make 
them mine. I draw in the presence of nature, but since that in 
itself is an “abstraction,” I feel absolutely free and never have 
the feeling that I am “copying.” But painting with me is dif- 
ferent from drawing; it is more complex, perhaps more auto- 
nomous. Drawing from nature exalts me, but painting from 
nature bores me terribly. 


JEAN BERTHOLLE. Born 1909 in Dijon. Exhibits at the Jeanne 
Bucher Gallery; has done dynamic paintings of “fiestas,” bullfights 
and “The Bird Catcher” shown at the Carnegie exhibition in Pittsburgh 
and at the Whitney show of French art in 1947. Lately successful in 
gouaches. “Painting to me is not an end in itself, but the means of 
acceding to happiness.” 


HUGNETTE-ARTHUR BERTRAND. First exhibited with the group 
“Mains éblouies” at the Galerie Maeght, 1949, then at several salons 
and Parisian galleries and at several exhibitions in Germany and 
Austria. One of the most elegant nondecorative feminine talents, 
skilled in varying her basic motive (a black calligraphy) with browns, 
beiges, subtle yellows. Received the “Prix Fénéon” in 1955. 


BISSIERE. Born in 1888, near Gourdon, in the Department of Lot 
et Garonne, and remained imbued with the scenery of his native 
province. Lives in a country setting, among peasants, and often works 
with his hands himself. Arrived in Paris in 1910 after brief studies 
at the School of Fine Arts in Bordeaux. Impressed by his encounters 
with André Lhote in 1918, then with Braque in 1921. Did etchings 
for the “Hymn to the Sun” of St. Francis of Assisi. In 1939 almost 
lost his eyesight; his glaucoma could only be operated on in 1948. 
That accident modified his painting. “I now live in a fantastic world, 
he wrote. “It drives me to color. The whites become irradiated, I 
must add more color . . . I believe I only fulfilled myself late.” “I do 
not wish to make pictures, but symphonies of colors, to which every- 
one may hang his own dreams.” 


CAMILLE BRYEN. Born Nantes, 1907. 


BOUVIER. Born 1926. Has several degrees in letters, law, political 
science. 
My painting is the punctuation of a personal adventure 
through a mode of expression which is necessary, because it 
corresponds to a form of sensibility . . . But work alone makes 
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it possible to reach the exaltation and the liberation required 
by any artistic accomplishment . . . The great virtue of the 
artist is to foresee a nascent world and at the same time to 
uncover the one in which he lives. A civilization is made by 
its artists and inversely. In painting, the representation of this 
world is not only possible but necessary. The question of 
choosing between representation as object or subject is idle. | 
am supposed to be an abstract painter; but if one day I saw 
angels, cats or water-insects cross my pictures, I would welcome 
them affectionately . . . There is no spontaneous generation in 
painting. Personality is made up of gifts of assimilation as well 
as of gifts of perception, of interpretation and of transcription. 
The past imposes itself through osmosis . . . At the present 
stage of my evolution, I learn most from the Italians of the 
Renaissance, the Ferraris, Carpaccio for whom I have a very 
soft spot, Vermeer. Vinci is the constantly prodigious Revela- 
tion. 


BERNARD BUFFET. Born 1928, Paris. Started painting at ten, 
entered Beaux Arts at sixteen. Became famous in 1948 and was soon 
spoiled by success. See article on him in this issue. 


JACQUES BUSSE. Born 1922, works in Paris. Has pictures in the 
Paris Musée d’Art Moderne and in several other museums. 


Painting never is a means of investigation of the world and 
therein may lie its poverty. More and more, painting is noth- 
ing more than painting, and that is not much. Everyone must 
consider himself as an artisan and try to remain honest. It is 
only in the gaze of others, owing to a certain grace, that our 
work may become transformed into a certain harmony. The 
better an artist fulfills his function, the more likely will his 
words be to accede to a higher order of values. There never 
was a shadow of a thought expressed in the works of Titian, 
of Velazquez, of Manet .. . There is no spontaneous genera- 
tion. Each painter finds his ancestors where he wishes. There 
may not be any lesson for us in Velazquez, but what an 
example! On the other hand, will the teaching of Malevich 
redeem his pictorial poverty? 


MICHEL CADORET DE L’EPINEGUEN. Born 1912, Paris. Stu- 
died at the Beaux Arts. Travelled widely, lived in Mexico for three 
years, went through the influence of Surrealism, and reached a severely 
disciplined abstract manner. Exhibited in New York at the Chalette 
Gallery in 1957. Has also done tapestries. 
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with a feeling and a rigorous respect, absolute as instinct can 
be, for the pictorial medium and its demands.—Jacques Mari- 
tain. 


MICHEL CARRADE. Born 1923, Albi (Tarn). Became known in 
1952-53 through several exhibitions with the group “Divergences” 
and at Paris galleries. “The sole issue for painting is in its power to 
suggest. Hence there is no question of abstraction or of figuration, 
but of a true organic contact between man and the world.” 


CARZOU. Born 1907. At forty-five years of age, had won several 
prizes (Grand Prix de I’'Ile de France) and has had many exhibitions. 
Portrays or conjures up a visionary and shattered universe. He de- 
clared to Florent Fels, who wrote a book on him: “Reality is rich 
and everything appears to me steeped in an extraterrestial light. It is 
the blend of dream and of reality which haunts me. I would like to 
extract the magic which lies in all things.” 


ANTONI CLAVE. Born 1913, Barcelona. Came to France with the 
Spanish Republicans at the end of the Civil War and settled in Paris. 
Has done scenery and costumes for ballets in Paris, London, New 
York, films, lithographs. At first, seemed obsessed by Picasso, soon 
showed originality in his color lithographs and in his illustrations. 


SERGIO DE CASTRO. Argentine painter who lived in France since 
1949. May be said to work in the tradition of Nicolas de Staél. His 
abstract art is discreet and soft. 


CESAR (Baldaccini), sculptor. Born 1921, Marseilles. Studied in 
Marseilles, then won rapid success in Paris with his black, tormented 
iron and metal sculptures. Less original in his shapes and subjects 
than in the unexpected manner in which he puts together bits of iron. 
Has been called by the critic R. V. Gindertael “the Benvenuto Cellini 
of scrap iron.” “Sculpting is for me like fishing . . . I never know if it 
will bite; I always hope for a bigger fish . . . I improvise with my ma- 
terial, I touch it... hoping...” 


JEAN COLIN, born 1927, works in Amiens. First studied medicine. 

Occasionally paints posters or works as decorator. 
Does my painting correspond to a theory of the world or of 
painting? I do not know and never asked myself . . . The light 
which clothes beings and things of this earth seems to me to 
be the goal of my painting; the same light as first appeared 
with Antonello da Messina and Van Eyck, then with Zur- 
baran, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Chardin . . . That light cannot, 
I believe, be reached through a violent act of will or through 
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an organization of a mind which thinks itself all-powerful, but 
rather through disinterested daily efforts . . . I cannot lure 
light and trap it on my canvas. But it happens that it slips into 
it unnoticed, and it then comes as a reward, like grace. 


GUILLAUME CORNEILLE, born in Liége of Dutch parents in 1922; 
studied in Amsterdam, exhibited first in Holland in 1946, then in 
Budapest, Antwerp, and in Paris with the group “Les Mains Eblouies” 
at the Galerie Maeght in 1950, in London, San Paulo, Venice. Settled 
in Paris in 1950. Received first honorable mention at the Carnegie 
show in Pittsburgh in 1955. Since 1952, he has given up painting 
recognizable forms and has stressed movement and a semi-abstract and 
ordered chaos of geological strata. Was much impressed by a trip to 
the Sahara desert. 


I have Dutch heritage in me, but I want nevertheless to go 
against the meticulous cleanliness, the neatness of Mondrian 
... The theories of my compatriots, Mondrian, Van Doesburg, 
have impressed a whole generation and brought about a new 
vision of things; they left their imprint upon architecture in 
particular, and upon typography and posters. Their apologia 
for the right angle, for the primary colors (red, blue, yellow) 
has become integrated with our lives. But already that over- 
rigorous, impersonal, passionless art, stuffed with pure reason, 
has become a worn-out and a dead affair; it no longer corres- 
ponds to a certain sensibility of the present day; one cannot 
forever start from the same principles. As Apollinaire some- 
rong put it, “one must not stay tied to the corpse of one’s 
er.” 


ANDRE COTTAVOZ, born 1922 in the Isére Department, lives in 
Lyons. One of the most striking of the representional painters. 


JEAN DEGOTTEX, born 1918, in Sathonay, Ain, France. Influenced 
by the Fauves, first exhibited at the Galerie Denise René in 1942, then 
at the Galerie Maeght and elsewhere. Won the Kandinsky prize in 
1951. His latest work seems to betray a move away from his earlier 
ebullience and delight in color. 


JEAN DEYROLLE, born Nogent-sur-Marne, 1911, of Breton extrac- 
tion; influenced by Braque, and by travels in Spain and North Africa; 
turned to abstract painting in 1944, exhibited in the Denise René 
Gallery and won, in 1946, the Kandinsky prize. “I believe less and less 
in rules and panaceas, for happy accidents incessantly contradict logic. 
I am only interested in a self-imposed discipline, provided it does not 
stifle all fantasy.” 
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JACQUES DOUCET, born 1924, Boulogne sur Seine. Works in Paris. 

Has paintings in the Museums of Amsterdam, Pittsburgh. 
At the root of abstract art lay certain intellectual theories. 
Then those “legalistic” theories proved more beneficial for the 
elaboration of architectural works than on the purely pictorial 
plane. In my eyes, the act of painting is the development of 
a great question mark. Theory can only restrict and desiccate 
it. In the vast panorama of the last half century, theorists can 
be spotted out at once. They usually prove to have been in- 
ferior to the really great . . . Did Picasso, Soutine, Braque (al- 
though he cultivated aphorisms), Miré stand in need of theories 
in order to justify or to support their works? 


JEAN DUBUFFET. Born Le Havre 1901. Studied painting in Paris, 
read ethnology, literature. Gave up painting for some years. Attracted 
attention in 1944. Visited Africa, advocated “l’art brut,” is the author 
of a slim manifesto, “L’Art brut préféré aux arts culturels.” 
The true and only territory of art is rapture and delirium; it is 
extracurricular, it doesn’t belong in the school schedule. To 
help art regain its place, it should, I believe, be stripped of all 
the tinsel, laurel and buskins in which it has been decked, and 
be seen naked with all the creases of its belly. Once disen- 
cumbered, it will doubtless begin again to function—to dance 
and yell like a madman, which is its function, and stop putting 
on pretentious airs from its professor’s chair. (From The New 
Decade, The Museum of Modern Art, 1955.) 


BERNARD DUFOUR, born 1922. First combined painting with an- 
other profession, that of an agricultural expert. Since 1954 has de- 
voted himself exclusively to painting. Has pictures in several museums 
in Western Europe. 
The problem for painting today is whether it will be only an 
abstract presence or if, in presence of a universe which opens 
for us on totally new vistas, it will succeed in finding the bar- 
baric and primitive ways of a mythical thought . . . Can modern 
man again endow with a meaning ideograms, gestures which 
were an integral part of cultures now defunct? 


MAURICE ESTEVE, born 1904 in the Department of Cher, in cen- 
tral France. Studied in Paris, lived for a year in Barcelona. The chief 
influence on him was that of Léger. Began painting in 1922-24, 
doing both semi-figurative and abstract art. Rediscovered himself, 
like many French painters and writers, during the momentous and 
rich period of 1941-1944, doing “abstract landscapes” (Parentis, 
Padirac) of the South West of France. See Pierre Francastel, Estéve, 
Editions Galanis, 1957, a sumptuously illustrated and profound vol- 
ume of 168 pages. 
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ETIENNE-MARTIN, sculptor, born 1913 in the Dréme Department 
in Southern France. Studied in Lyons and Paris, won the Blumenthal 
prize in 1948. “Through every means, I wish to recapture the Effica- 
cious Form. The Form which is like the full of a Void (‘le plein d’un 
vide’). Without that Void, form is a cheat; it has only the appearances 
of life, like a copy or a corpse.” 


CLAIRE FALKENSTEIN, sculptor. 


FAUTRIER, born 1898, Paris; his parents came from Béarn. Lived 
in London as an adolescent; was wounded in World War I. Was first 
fashionable in 1925, began as a disciple of Vlaminck and Rouault; 
praised by Malraux; dangerously sweet and elegant in many of his 
later works, but is a delicate expressionist at times, rendering a power- 
ful emotion in presence of empty boxes, burlap bags, kitchen utensils, 
cans. Jean Paulhan wrote enthusiastically on him in Variété, 1945, 


PIERRE FICHET, born 1927, Paris, a cultured young man, versed 
in music and poetry and with a passion for engineering. His painting, 
all abstract, is marked by structural qualities. His titles are mostly 
religious (“Pélerins d’Emmaiis” ). 


ANDRE FOUGERON, born 1913, Paris, studied in the evenings, 
worked in mines. Has done many murals, posters, and is considered 
as the chief “socialist-realist.” “Art,” he says, “must also serve the 
cause of peace, of freedom and of the emancipation of men.” 


OSCAR GAUTHIER, born 1921 in the Niévre Department. Studied 
in Paris at the Beaux Arts in 1941, then with Othon Friesz. Exhibited 
first in 1944. Has paintings at the Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris, and 
participated in the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles in July 1956. Eschews 
metaphysical and moral resonances in his painting and wants to resort 
only to pictorial means. 


ALBERTO GIACOMETTI, born 1901 in Stampa, Switzerland. Son 
of a painter; settled in Paris in 1922, after studying in Geneva and in 
Italy. Launched by the Surrealist group in 1935. One of the three or 
four greatest sculptors of the century. See J.-P. Sartre, “La Recherche 
de l’absolu,” in Situations, vol. 3, 1949; Michel Leiris, in L’Oeil, Jan- 
uary 1955; James Lord, The Selective Eye, 1955. 


MARCEL GILI, sculptor, born 1914 in the Pyrénées-Orientales. 


Studied in Perpignan, knew Maillol. Settled in Paris in 1933, repre- 
sented in most exhibitions since 1950. 
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EMILE GILIOLI, born 1911, Paris, of an Italian mother. His father 
was a shoe-maker. Had very difficult beginnings as an iron worker; 
then did tapestries and mostly sculpture, characterized by simplicity 
and forcefulness. His aim is to have his sculpture cooperate with 
modern architecture; attracted by sacred art; a friend of the writer. 
Jean Giono, of the painters Deyrolle and Poliakoff. Exhibited widely 
in Europe. Widely regarded as one of the best of the young sculptors 
in Europe, but not yet accepted by the officials. His monument to 
the dead for the Chapel of Vercors was removed by order of the 
French authorities. 


GIORGIO DE GIORGI. Sculptor, attracted like many of his con- 
temporaries by Romanesque statues and by Negro art; aims at re- 
capturing some of the expressive heaviness of Romanesque sculpture; 
works in iron and in bronze. 


LEON GISCHIA, born 1904 in Dax, Landes. Studied in Paris and 
with F. Léger. Travelled in Italy, Spain and spent the years 1927-30 
in the U.S. Exhibited by the Jeanne Bucher and Braun galleries. 
Became prominent in 1944. 


GROMAIRE, born 1892, Noyelles sur Sambre, lives in Paris. Enjoys 
an almost official fame but is little appreciated by the younger painters. 


RAYMOND GUERRIER, born 1920, Paris. “Museums have been 
my sole teachers. But I learned from them, above all, the primary im- 
portance of rigorous composition. Cézanne taught me the greatest 
lesson of humility by his completely honest restitution of the subject. 
Braque reinforced my natural taste for painting in depth.” 


ETIENNE HAJDU, sculptor. Born in Rumania, 1907, of Hungarian 
parents. Went to Paris at the age of twenty. Became a French citizen. 
Studied Romanesque sculpture, Bourdelle, worked as a marble cutter 
in a factory. Exhibited regularly since 1939. 


The traditional task of the sculptor has always been to recreate 

from earth, stone or metal the vehicle of his reality. The 

reality of today, or more precisely my reality, is to be neither 

‘elsewhere’ nor ‘another person,’ but to open my eyes to the 

— = now.—From The New Decade, Museum of Modern 
, 1955. 


SIMON HANTAI, born Hungary 1922. Studied at the Budapest art 
school, in 1941-47, travelled, settled in Paris in 1949. Was launched 
in 1953 by André Breton. 
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HANS HARTUNG, born Leipzig 1904, first came to Paris in 1926- 
27, settled there in 1935 and became a Frenth citizen after serving 
in the French Foreign Legion as a volunteer. Married the daughter 
of the sculptor Gonzalez, is now divorced. Exhibited widely in France, 
Germany, the Venice Biennale, the Guggenheim Museum in New 
York. First became known in 1947; also composed engravings and 
water colors. Alfred Barr, in his Masters of Modern Art (Museum 
of Modern Art, 1954) called him “perhaps the best master of calli- 
graphic abstraction.” (The German sculptor Hans Hartung, born 
Munich 1908, who studied in Paris and now teaches in Berlin, is, of 
course, a namesake. ) 


PHILIPPE HOSIASSON, born Odessa, 1898; studied law, history of 
art. As a painter, is self-taught but underwent the influences of the 
Fauves as well as of South Russian folk painting. Was one of the 
founders of the Surindépendants. Did a mural for the 1937 Paris Ex- 
hibition, a monumental panel, “Liberation,” at Marseilles in 1945. His 
style slowly evolved into a non-figurative one. His superb mastery of 
chaotic raw material and his ordering of explosive forces is not unlike 
Soutine’s, with less colorful flamboyance but an equally tragic sug- 
gestion of forlornness. 


JEAN-PIERRE JOUFFROY. One of the young painters working in 
the tradition of Nicolas de Staél, has a pleasant gift for color, but 
more delicacy than force. 


EUGENE DE KERMADEC, born 1899, Paris. His family came from 
the island of Guadeloupe. Exhibits in the Leiris Gallery. First did 
sculpture, now paints exclusively. 


ANDRE LANSKOY, born Moscow, 1902, of a noble Russian family; 
settled in Paris in 1912, joined the abstract painters in 1941, influenced 
by Kandinsky. Exhibited in Paris, London, New York (Louis Carré 
Gallery, 1950), etc. 


Nature after all does change; it constantly renews itself. Rep- 
resenting nature in a purely static way would be a lie. . . In 
what happens between my eye’s seeing and the touch of my 
brush lies all the mystery, all the reality of painting. The 
stroke of my brush is the very reflection of my inner world. 


BERTO LARDERA, born 1911, Italy; settled in Paris in 1947. Sculp- 
tor, aims at allowing light everywhere among his iron planes and at 
making empty space an integral part of the volume. He advocates 
painted sculpture, with reds and blues setting off the black iron. 
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(Photo courtesy Kootz Gallery) 


SERPAN. Painting, 1956. 


SeRPAN. Painting. (Photo courtesy Kootz Gallery) 
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RENE LAUBIES, born 1924 in Indochina, where he lived for some 
years, then went to Nice and to Paris. Exhibited a good deal and 
aroused much debate; he has experimented with rich browns and 
glaring reds, not unlike some of the contemporary Americans, and he 
gives his violent colors an impetuous rhythm. 
My painting has nothing to do with European expressionism 
from Tintoretto to Picasso. I look for a physics of serenity 
. . . IT need to have signs on my paintings to orient space, to 


order it and I tend toward the elimination of too great a variety 
of colors. 


RENE MARIE LELEU, sculptor, born 1911, Lille. With Volti, Gi- 
lioli and Gestalder, organizes the Salon de la Jeune Sculpture in or near 
Paris. 


JEAN LE MOAL, born 1909 in Authon du Perche (Eure et Loire); 
studied at Lyons, then Paris. A very discreet artist who exhibits sel- 
dom. His work is characterized by restraint and by the pursuit of a 
soothing harmony. 


MARCELLE LOUBCHANSKY, born 1917, Paris. Exhibited first 
with the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles in 1948, then at several galleries 
and salons. One of the hopes of the young adherents of abstract 
painting. 


ALFRED MANESSIER, born Saint-Ouen (Somme), 1911. Lived 
in Amiens, then, after 1929, in Paris. Studied with Bissiére. Ex- 
hibited in 1941 at the Salon des Tuileries and regularly since. Has 
designed a tapestry for a Dominican convent, stained glass windows 
for modern churches. Received the first prize, at the Carnegie Inter- 
national in 1956, following his prize at the San Paulo Biennale in 1953. 


I cannot speak of painting; words are too far removed from 
colors . . . I feel the unity of a certain blue and a certain red, 
that’s all. That is what matters and it cannot be explained. It 
lies in the realm of feeling. The domain of intelligence is of 
another order. I much prefer the painter of a g picture to 
the author of many volumes of theories on the problems of 
modern art . . . Our job is to paint, not to explain . . . As for 
me, I paint in response to my desire for harmony and unity, 
to a renewal of self, reconstructed step by step, towards this 
world lost from grace . . . All will be saved if we recover the 
evangelical spirit, the spirit of childhood—From The New 
Decade, The Museum of Modern Art, 1955. 


Elsewhere Manessier declared: “The goal which I pursue in my pic- 
tures is not to imitate things which I have seen, but to render the ex- 
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periences of my heart. I think non-figurative art best enables painters 
to reach an inner truth, and to realize what is truly essential.” See, on 
Manessier, a small volume, beautifully illustrated, by the French 
Catholic novelist Jean Cayrol, who praises Manessier’s fervor and 
describes him as the painter of silence and meditation. (Collection 
Le Musée de Poche, Georges Fall, publisher, 1955.) 


ANDRE MARCHAND, born 1907, Aix en Provence, influenced by 
Cézanne and by Egyptian and Greek art; first painted very austerely, 
then, around 1940, let color erupt into his painting and contrasted it 
skillfully with blacks. The scene of his paintings is usually the country 
made famous by Cézanne and Van Gogh: Arles, les Saintes-Maries de 
la Mer, the Camargue and its bulls. The painter now lives in Burgundy, 
at La Chapelle-aux-Bois. He did settings for Mireille and Suite pro- 
vencale by his friend the composer from Aix, Darius Milhaud. 
The representation of the universe holds me. The universe of 
our planet is totally ununderstandable, magical only: a man, 
the moon, a woman, the sun, a leaf, stars, water, air, a bird, 
a fruit. All that surrounds me holds me through that obsessive 
presence, there, around me. I know nothing every morning 
when I wake up, I discover the day and I discover the night. 
Those colors on my palette are dead. A painter who does 


rit ee the light in himself can say nothing on the canvas. 


ANDRE MASSON, lived in U.S. from 1941-1945. One of the most 
imaginative and independent of French painters today. Simplified his 
manner around 1940 through returning to nature, stressed color. Was 


- associated with Surrealism and has remained somehow in sympathy 


with it, but disagreed strongly with the unconscious approach. “Plastic 
rigor cannot be replaced by even the richest literary imagination,” he 
said. “The literary imagination must be absorbed into the plastic 
form .. . I like Chardin too much ever to be a Surrealist.” Wrote a 
very intelligent little volume, Le Plaisir de peindre (Paris, Georges 
Chaix, 1952). 


BARRE MARTIN, born 1924, Nantes, studied first at Nantes, then 
Paris. Exclusively non-figurative painter after 1950. Exhibited at 
Galerie du Vert Galant, Galerie la Roue, Salon des Réalités Nouvelles, 
1954. 


GEORGES MATHIEU, born 1921, Boulogne-sur-Mer, studied law, 
philosophy, literature, traveled widely. Has scored conspicuous suc- 
cess since 1952-53, often aiming at scandalizing critics by his extra- 
ordinary facility and speed, by his titles (such as the “Battle of Bou- 
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vines,” as he called one of his abstract calligraphic stunts), and what Sir 
Herbert Read has called his “unpremeditated paroxysms.” There is in 
fact much reason in Mathieu’s racing madness, and his spider webs 
and tentacles instintively obey a controlled pattern. His peril is 
excessive chic and decorative facility. 
Mathieu is inimitable because he does not even imitate himself 
... A painting by him has power because it registers a direct 
current of sensibility, and because its calligraphy exposes 
depths hitherto unknown even to the painter—Sir Herbert 
Read, 1956. 


JEAN MESSAGIER. Born 1920 in Paris. Works in Paris; practises 

etching. 
Certain it is that the traditional figurative language no longer 
can satisfy us; but we may discover a new reality, or reach 
closer to the one which we always knew . . . A new language 
is now appearing. Never mind the nature of its graphism or 
of its ethics, provided it be broad and powerful enough to re- 
concile everyday life with painting . . . The need for liberation 
showed by Delaunay, Malevich, Mondrian appealed to me 
passionately, rather than their formal quest . . . I have always 
looked at their theories with suspicion; for they were most 
often the reflection of a specialization or a happy hit which 
could not be repeated. 


MONORY, born 1924, works in Paris. “My painting corresponds 
primarily, not to ideas, but to sensations: fear of death, need to exist. 
It is for me the sole way of existing.” 


LANCELOT NEY, Hungarian-born, settled in Paris in the early 
nineteen-thirties. An expert draughtsman and a master of yellows 
and greens. 


GEORGES OUDOT, born 1928, Chaumont, sculptor; one of the most 
promising among the younger men in France, both robust and tradi- 
tional, and at the same time bold in imprinting his own rhythm upon 
his material. Exhibited at the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles in 1956 
and had a one-man show at the Kléber Gallery, Paris, in April 1956. 


MARTHA PAN, sculptor, born Budapest, Hungary, 1923. Studied 
in Hungary first, reached Paris in 1947, became a French citizen in 
1952. Exhibited widely. Her “Charniéres” (Hinges) made her fa- 
mous. Works with wood as well as with stone. 


JACQUES DE PANAFIEU, born 1930, Paris, spent some time in 
the U.S., returned to France in 1945, joined the abstract painters in 
1950: Salon d’Automne, Salon des Réalités Nouvelles. 
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JEAN PIAUBERT, born 1900 in the Gironde Department. Studied 
first at Bordeaux, then in Paris. Exhibited since 1932 in several Paris 
galleries and salons, in group shows in a dozen countries; received 
the gold medal at the Milan Triennale in 1952. 


EDOUARD PIGNON, born 1905 at Marles-les-Mines, Pas de Calais, 
Son of a miner; first worked as a miner himself, then as an industrial 
workman, and studied drawing and sculpture in night classes. Ex- 
hibited in 1941 with the Vingt Peintres de Tradition francaise, then 
at the Galerie René Drouin. A friend of Picasso. 
I paint because my way of life is to paint. Painting is for me 
the best road to knowledge, the best means of participating in 
the life of the world, the best way of communicating with it 
. .. L have always been and shall always be a painter for whom 
interior meditation is not possible without contact with reality 
. .. However transposed it, may be in my painting, nature lives 
and reigns there . . . I need harbors, olive orchards, nudes or 
workers, everything that moves and lives passionately under 
the light of the world.—From The New Decade, The Museum 
* of Modern Art, 1955. 


SERGE POLIAKOFF, born Moscow 1906, settled in Paris in 1923, 
became an abstract painter in 1938. Earned his living playing a guitar 
in a Russian cabaret. His affinities are with Simone Martini, Giotto 
and the early Italians, and among the moderns with Gauguin and Juan 
Gris. He is a master of asymmetry and of pure, flat color. Exhibited 
in Paris since 1931. 


My paintings are above all plastic poems . . . After Braque 
and Picasso, figurative art entered upon a decline. Those two 
men had distorted the exterior world and killed it, as if by a 
disease; it had to be done. All shapes were worn out. Then 
eyes began to look for new forms in space and in the cosmos... 
Ten years after his encounter with Kandinsky, in 1937, when he 
started practising abstract painting, he declared: “At first I might 
have believed that abstract painting was easy. But it took me ten 
years of work to reach my style . . . I felt all along that geometry is 
not good for my painting . . . And I never had any system. I simply 
observe certain rules which help me find the balance of my composi- 


tions.” See Poliakoff, by Michel Ragon, Le Musée de Poche, Georges 
Fall, 1956. 


JOSEPH PRESSMANE, born 1904 in Poland, came to Paris in 1926 
and became a French citizen. Regarded by many as one of the most 
original figurative painters at present in Paris; has remained away 
from publicity and fashion; paints with discreet and candid simplicity, 
blue landscapes of Southern France, and of Savoy, not unlike illumi- 
nated manuscripts of old. 
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DANIEL RAVEL, born 1915 in Aix en Provence. Lives in Paris. 


REBEYROLLE, born 1927. One of the supporters of the “new 
realism,” at first influenced by Courbet, whom he later rejected. Has 
exhibited at the Maison de la Pensée francaise and in London, where 
David Sylvester praised him warmly in The Listener (June 28, 1956), 
without, however, fully endorsing the claim made by the French 
Service of the BBC that Rebeyrolle was “the most gifted artist to have 
been born in Paris since the beginning of the century.” 


REY-MILLET, born 1905, lives in Savoy at Douvaine; traveled in 
Florida after World War II; afflicted by Parkinson’s disease; painted 
a great deal, visionary landscape with crocodiles, strange beasts and 
birds. See article on him in this issue. 


GERMAINE RICHIER. Born at Grans, near Arles, 1904. Studied 
art in Montpellier, then in Paris with Bourdelle. Her early work con- 
sisted of busts. Lived in Switzerland, then in Paris. Her bronze 
crucifix for the church at Assy aroused a controversy and was finally 
removed. Participated in several international exhibitions. Received 
the Blumenthal prize in 1936. Had a very successful exhibition in 
London in 1947. 


Everything depends upon the relationships one proposes to 
establish between the volume and what is called the subject. 
Although unpremeditated, my “subjects” belong to the world 
of metamorphosis . . . they are the fantastic creatures of an 
age that we are incapable of recognizing but which is ours. . . 
Sculpture’s superlative function is to rediscover the meaning 
of the world and of the hybrid.—From The New Decade, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 1955. 


“I have sworn to move you with friendship or with anger, it does not 
matter which.”—See Michel Conil-Lacoste, “Germaine Richier,” Ca- 
hiers du Sud, No. 339, 1956, pp. 307-311. Article in this issue. 


JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE, born 1923, Montreal. Canadian, of French 
ancestry, lives in France. A very seductive painter of colored mosaics, 
combining chalky whites with luminous reds and blues. A trifle me- 
chanical in his controlled arrangement of squares and sinuous lines, 
but rich in possibilities. 


JOSEPH RIVIERE, born 1912, Bordeaux, sculptor, has done fine 
studies for a monument to be erected at Luxeuil, Haute Saéne. 
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Yale French Studies 


YVES ROUVRE, born 1910, works in Paris and in Provence. Was 

first a decorator. Exhibits at the Louise Leiris Gallery. 
The conformity in abstract art is a menace which is all the more 
perilous as it is easier to do a bad abstract picture than a bad 
“Serment des Horaces” . . . Klee needed all his rare poetical 
freshness to be able to desert the object as much as he did, 
and not to suffer thereby. Even so, he never went all the way 
to what has since been called “abstract art.” Perhaps he 
realized that love without an object is sheer onanism. 


VINCENT ROUX, born 1929, Marseilles. His masters are Matisse, 
D. de Segonzac, Sabouraud. Has skill and charm in his flower paint- 
ings and in his portraits of romantic mysterious women. Might easily 
lapse into the academic. 


SABY. A hard, aggressive, haughty painter of geological strata and of 
horizontal and vertical signs crossing each other architecturally. Ex- 
hibits in Paris, Galerie du Dragon. 


FRANCIS SALLES, born 1928. Exhibits in Galerie Rive Droite. 
One of the few abstract painters who seem to want to express some- 
thing. 
Painters today are mostly interested in space and in the ex- 
ploration of depth, as a step toward a cosmogony. Rhythms, 
colors, graphism appear primarily as the advantage offered by 
one technique over another; their relations alone matter. The 
artist chooses himself, through preferring one technique to 
another of equal importance, just as he continually oscillates 
between expressing himself and communicating. 
Mondrian is a true creator, but his work is less instinct with 
unknown and dynamic power than it is curious for the critic 
. .. My own approach to life and to its laws is different. The 
works which have tried to obey abstract theories cannot fill 
me with any intoxication. They use economy of means as a 
pretext, but they tend in fact to become contraceptive devices. 


GERARD SCHNEIDER, born 1896 at Sainte-Croix in Switzerland, 
came to Paris in 1916 to study at the Beaux Arts; first restored paint- 
ings for a living, then, having gone through several phases (post- 
impressionist, Surrealist, expressionist), he became himself. Since 
1944, he has done abstract paintings: his manner may be called ab- 
stract lyricism and has analogies with music. Its peril is refined 
elegance. 
I believe that abstract art is a state free from all exterior in- 
fluence. In presence of his canvas, the painter liberates all that 
is in him and has no name. I realize that Matisse said: “One 
does not do anything with nothing.” But he who has culture 
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and a sense for perceiving cannot found his inspiration on 
nothing. I use that old-fashioned term “inspiration,” because 
it is the only one which allows me to express what lies at the 
root of my painting . .. When you do figurative art, the model 
stays there. You may go off to lunch and take it up again. 
But in abstract art all is fleeting. In one moment of inattention, 
all the promises one had at the start can be lost. 

I love in art all that came before the twelfth century. But 
I never found anything more complete than the Romanesque 
art at Vezelay. That contains all my other admirations. Among 
painters, | admire most truly Greco and Cézanne. Cézanne is 
read greater than was ever said.—Quoted in Cimaise, April 


NICOLAS SCHOFFER, born 1912, Hungarian sculptor, settled in 
Paris, integrates space into plastic work and reaches transparency and 
freedom in what he calls his “spatio-dynamic sculpture.” Has at- 
tempted to organize a synthesis between sculpture and the ballet (with 
the dancer Maurice Béjart) and between sculpture and music (with 
the composer Pierre Henry). 


IAROSLAV SERPAN, of Russian origin, born 1922 in Czechoslo- 
vakia, came to Paris in 1928. Works in Chaville and Paris. Also does 
scientific research (in physiology, statistical biology). Does nervous 
paintings, radiating with whirling fragments mysteriously controlled. 
Exhibited in New York at the Kootz Gallery. “Any figuration includes 
subject and object, in unequal degrees. The distinction between the 
two is but a dusty, scholastic one. Even mathematics has a lived and 
existential aspect.” 


VIEIRA DA SILVA. Born in Lisbon, 1908. Portuguese. Went to 
Paris 1928; studied sculpture with Bourdelle and Despiau, painting 
with Friesz and Léger. Married Arpad Szenes, 1930. Spent the years 
of World War II in Brazil. Has exhibited regularly in Paris since 
1947, and in the French section of the Venice Biennale. She has done 
tapestries at Basel, murals in Brazil, scenery for a play by Adamov in 
1952. 
Everything amazes me, and I paint my amazement which is at 
the same time wonder, terror, laughter . . . My desire is to make 
pictures with many different things, with every contradiction, 
with the unexpected. I would like to become so agile, so sure 
of my movements, of my voice, that nothing would escape me, 
neither the buoyancy of the birds, the weight of the stones nor 
glow of metal .. . A painting must have its heart, its nervous 
system, its bones and its circulation. In its movements it should 
be like a person and have the tempo of a person’s movements. 
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Yale French Studies 


—From The New Decade, The Museum of Modern Art, 1955, 
René de Sollier devoted a very good and brief volume to Vieira 
da Silva in the “Musée de Poche” collection in 1956, much 
more precise and less verbose than most French art criticism, 


GUSTAVE SINGIER, born 1909 in Belgium; settled in Paris in 1919, 
became a French citizen, painted as early as 1923. Worked as interior 
decorator. Exhibited first at the Galerie de France, 1943. Founding 
member of the Salon de Mai. Did stained glass windows for the 
Dominican chapel ef Monteil, etchings, tapestries. Lately exhibited 
water colors at the Galerie de France (1957), in which his talent 
seemed to have become too precious and effete. 


PIERRE SOULAGES, born Rodez 1919. Visited Paris in 1938 and 
saw Picasso there for the first time. Worked as a farmer in 1940-45; 
embraced abstract painting in 1946. His work at the Salon des Surin- 
dépendants in 1947 appeared to many as the revelation of one of the 
great masters of today. Has also done scenery and costumes for Jouvet 
(1951). 
I have not what one would call an imaginary model, nor even 
a precise intention. I work, guided by an inner impulse, a 
longing for certain forms, colors, materials, and it is not until 
they are on the canvas that they tell me what I am seeking. It is 
only by painting that I learn what I am seeking . . . The world is 
not absent from a painting because its image—one of its 
images—is absent from the canvas . . . Because painting is an 
adventure into the world, it gives the world meaning. Because 
painting is a poetical experience, it transfigures the world.— 
From The New Decade, The Museum of Modern Art, 1955. 


Soulages’ art of slow meditation and of intense contemplation of the 
same motives has been judged monotonous by some; with great hon- 
esty, he insists upon following his own slow development. His whites 
and blues support and illumine his rich blacks. His solid classicism 
is instinct with vibrating but restrained emotion. One of Soulages’ 
admirers, the English art critic James Fitzsimmons, has defined his 
qualities as “directness, economy, clarity and precision of statement... 
His art is thoroughly masculine; he is not carried away by his feeling, 
he rides it.” An enthusiastic essay on his art by Bernard Dorival, the 
Director of the Paris Musée d’Art Moderne, appeared in La Table 
Ronde, May 1954. See also Michel Ragon, in Cimaise, January- 
February 1956. 


NICOLAS DE STAEL, born 1914 in Saint Petersburg, Russia. Son 


of a Balt general. Left Russia in 1918, settled in Paris in 1932. Began 
with portraits and figuratives studies; became an abstract painter in 
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Lambert. Comte de Louvain. 
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ATLAN. Painting, 1954. 
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1941. His favorite masters were Rembrandt, Seghers, Vermeer. He 
went through several manners rapidly and reached his apex in 1950. 
Around 1952, he let the figurative element reappear but his vitality 
had declined and he had become close to a sweetened and facile im- 
pressionism. “I know what my painting is in its appearances, its 
violence, its constant victory over obstacles; it is a thing as frail as 
love” (three months before he committed suicide on March 16, 1955, 
by plunging from his window in Antibes). 


KUMI SUGAIT, born 1921 in Kobe, Japan. Felt unable to express 
himself freely, and has lived in Paris since 1954. He now has many 
admirers and imitators among Japanese artists. While Klee and Miré 


exerted a certain influence, his own originality is undeniable, as is 
his Japanese heritage. 


TAL COAT (pseud. of Pierre Jacob), born 1905 in Brittany, near 
Quimperlé. His parents were fishermen. Studied pottery and sculp- 
ture at Quimper; went to Paris in 1925, settled later in Aix-en-Prov- 
ence, in the “Chateau Noir” painted by Cézanne. First won fame in 
1943 at the Galerie de France; exhibited frequently since in Paris, 
London, Pittsburgh International 1952, etc. 


RAOUL UBAC, born 1910, Malmédy, Belgium. Settled in Paris in 
1929, was allied to the Surrealist group, influenced by Man Ray and 
Max Ernst, collaborated on the Minotaure. Exhibited in Paris in 1943, 
at the Galerie Maeght in an important retrospective show of his work 
in 1950; received fourth prize at the Pittsburgh International in 1952. 


GEORGES VAN HAARDT, born Posen, 1907, lived first in Poland, 
Israel, Lebanon, settled in Paris in 1950. Exhibited in Poland, for the 
U. S. Information Service, and in several Paris galleries. 
Painting is perhaps the least unfaithful image of the void . . . 
Surface for me is the materialization of aspatiality and of in- 
temporality. On that surface or area, rhythm and figure be- 


come united. The notion that painting should fill the surface 
is, in my opinion, to be outgrown. 


VICTOR DE VASARELY. Born 1908 in Pecs, Hungary. Studied 
medicine, then painting. Settled in Paris in 1930, exhibited at Galerie 
Denise René. Worked at Caracas. Had shows in Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Paris. The main influence on him was that of the Bauhaus. 
Much esteemed by the adherents of abstract art for his skill in intro- 
ducing motion into plastic art through apparent dislocation of elements. 
The effect is not without some mechanical, clean-cut rigidity. See 
article by Habasque in this issue. 
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CLAUDE VISEUX, born 1927, works in Paris. Began by being a 
musician and an architect before he turned into a painter. 


VOLTI, born Italy, came to France in 1917, studied in Nice, then 
Paris. Won the second Grand Prix de Rome. Had his first one-man 
show in Paris in 1954. 


ZAO-WOU-KI, born 1920 in Peking. Worked in Shanghai and else- 
where in China, taught painting. Paints in France since 1950. Has 
been speedily successful for his delicate manner, reminiscent of Klee, 
a trifle facile. 
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Constant Rey-Millet 


Born a Savoyard and a man of genius, his first love was La Fresnaye; 
he dabbled in Surrealism; he familiarized himself with the ideas ot 
Gino Severini; later, he left for Florida as a millionaire, became so 
bored with the rich men around him that he took refuge among the 
humble, Indians, Negroes, and for several years painted night and 
day, things that no one else could paint; because to paint like Rey- 
Millet a pure heart was needed, an imperious intelligence, an imagina- 
tion both disciplined and fantastic, much culture, and that marvellous 
conjunction of an affinity with Paul Klee and an affection for the Pre- 
Colombian arts: those of the weaver, the basketmaker. One civiliza- 
tion often fecundates another; a man who had sought himself in his 
village of La Tour found himself there three years later, but in the 
meantime he had been at Port-au-Prince, in the villages of the Seminole 
Indians. 

He painted dogs, simple souls, apothecaries, houses, palm-trees, 
geese, crocodiles, boats; everything, in fact. Here is the flue-brush 
even, and the marmot, and the protruding tongues of the chimney- 
boys, all from Savoy as everyone knows. So he is a representational 
painter. But have you ever seen a colored photograph which looks like 
these green or orange gouaches with black backgrounds? So he isn’t a 
genuine realist? But you believe then that these little horizontal or 
vertical lines make up an abstract painting? Well, what kind of art is 
it? It is Rey-Millet’s—And who is Rey-Millet? One of the great 
painters of our time. 

Breton and Paulhan admire him; so do Ponge and Limbour, George 
Besson and René de Solier, but he is not yet very well-known among 
collectors. For this he has no one to blame but himself. The friend of 
everyone who matters in the plastic arts, of Picasso and Matisse, Gia- 
cometti and Gruber, he nevertheless refuses to play the game. Blessed, 
until 1945, with a rather large personal fortune, and even today free 
of all financial worries, he has no reason to banish his work to some 
art dealer’s. Occasionally he exhibits in Paris or in his own village, 
in New York or in Douvaine (close to the Swiss border). After which 
he returns home to lead, in his studio, the life of a recluse, even more 
secret now that for several years sickness too often has prevented his 
working (another nice rationalization uttered by those who traffic in 
art: he is sick, he will paint no more!). 

And supposing it were true? Corot will not paint any more, nor will 
Gruber. The hundreds of paintings and sketches by Rey-Millet at 
La Tour (without counting what it pleases him to offer those he loves 
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and who love him), already constitute an abundant @uvre, and one 
of rare quality. (Now his contracted arm moves again, now his hand 
has won new strength, while we his admirers wait for him to reveal the 
inspiration that has come to him during these years—and some recent 
compositions in pastels prove to me that something within him is 
looking for itself, and that it will bear little resemblance to his previous 
work; but it will, all the same!) What Supervielle with his poetry has 
bestowed on me these twenty years past, Rey-Millet now lavishes on 
me with his paintings. Yes, what delight I expect from that revivified 
hand! 

Thanks to him, a Chinese phrase which for years had trotted through 
my mind finally became clear, and laden with precise images: She 
chong yeu hua; hua chong, yeu she (“In his poetry there are paintings; 
in his paintings, there is poetry”); for this painter has written some 
exquisite pages. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


ConsTANT REY-MILLET. Born in 1905 at La Tour, Haute-Savoie. In 
1922 he discovers Picasso, Cézanne, la Fresnaye. A little later, Seve- 
rini. At that time he paints large canvases, almost always in oil. 
About 1935, a surrealist crisis. In 1940, he takes refuge in Toulon; 
but the intense southern sunlight burns him: he then paints very 
small pictures in pastels. He frequents Matisse a great deal, and 
does several portraits of him. From 1946 to 1949 he lives in Florida, 
and here his art really finds itself, in gouaches with brightly colored 
or black backgrounds, of which Georges Limbour has written: “All 
this was too thoroughly reinvented to retain any embarrassing flavor 
of exoticism . . . It had the charm of a dream, the ingenuous beauty of 
a fairy tale.” Since then he lives in La Tour, in the family home. 


Besides the exposition at the Pierre Matisse Gallery in New York, I 
must mention the following: 


Galerie Pierre, Paris, 4-20 November, 1947 (catalogue prefaced by 
René de Solier). 


L’Art au Village, September, 1951 (catalogue prefaced by Georges 
Limbour). 


Douvaine (catalogue prefaced by Etiemble). 


On Rey-Millet, see the following: 


Pierre Marois, “Constant Rey-Millet,” Les Cahiers du Plateau, No. 
VIII, Passy, Haute-Savoie, avril 1936 (some reproductions in black 
and white of his early work), 26-34. 
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George Besson, “Un peintre savoyard annexe la Floride,” Les Lettres 
Francaises, 20 novembre 1947. 


Etiemble, “D’un Orphée Seminole,” Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, octo- 
bre 1954, pp. 712-719 (some pages of a book on Rey-Millet to be 
published later, with reproductions in black and white and in color). 


(Translated by Phyllis Berla) 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Current issues of Accent; Le Bayou; Books Abroad; Comparative 
Literature; The French Review; Quarterly Review of Literature; 
Renascence. 


Books: Alfred Adler, Sens et composition du Jeu de la feuillée, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press; Benjamin F. Bart, Flaubert’s Landscape 
Descriptions, ibid; Léon Bloy, She who Weeps: Our Lady of La Salette, 
Academy Library Guild; André Céliéres, Solomon Lipp & Hélene 
Céliéres, Pour les bavards, Dryden Press; Emile La Douceur, M.S., 
The Vision of La Salette, Vantage Press; Johannes Friedrich, Extinct 
Languages, Philosophical Library; Homer Hogan, Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Synonyms, Philosophical Library; Bernard J. F. Lonergan, /n- 
sight, A Study of Human Understanding, Philosophical Library; Neal 
Oxenhandler, Scandal and Parade: The Theater of Jean Cocteau, 
Rutgers University Press; Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness, 
Philosophical Library; Spinoza, The Road to Inner Freedom, Philo- 


sophical Library; H. N. Wethered, The Curious Art of Autobigraphy, 
Philosophical Library. 
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Encounter with Germaine Richier 


Women sculptors are few. To constrain stone demands the arms of a 
Hercules. Even with the mechanical means available today, even 
when bronze is used, only the brain of a colossus can impose form on 
matter. 

So I am not surprised by the monumental lines on which Mme 
Germaine Richier is constructed. Her trousers and chamois jacket 
are part of the woman sculptor’s battle gear. She must fight against 
her own sex, against resistant matter, against dirt, discouragement 
and cold. 

A sculptor’s studio is dirty, cold and depressing! At least for any- 
one who has just emerged from a drawingroom. Here is a total ab- 
sence of nicknacks and inviting upholstery. It’s all blunt and straight- 
forward, like a mechanic’s workshop. There’s the same atmosphere 
of brawl and disarray. For here too a struggle is waged against an 
obstinate opponent. 

A stove, bulging like a barrel, occupies one corner. Its Z-shaped 
pipe circulates heat nonchalantly. Beside it stands a stocky work- 
bench with its vice. From a bar, compasses are hanging. A platform 
worked by a long-handled jack evokes the rough labors of the building 
trades. A sculptor is half mason. The wind of scaffoldings roughens 
his skin, I’m always afraid he will fall. 

Tell me what your telephone is like and I'll tell you who you are. 
Cinema stars have ’phones white as beauty creams. Léautaud’s ’phone, 
lying in the chicken dirt of his hovel, looked like a fallen branch. 
Germaine Richier’s is disheveled like a bird and covered with clay. 

She has a man’s big voice, swollen with strength, and the cheery 
grunt of a furniture remover. Then, suddenly, she vents a woman’s 
flute-like laugh, with a cascade of he-he-he’s. 

And spread thick on everything is a southern accent which has the 
pebbles of mountain streams rolling in it, along with the glowing sun 
of southern moors and the odor of conquering garlic and wild grasses. 


Germaine Richier was born in the Arles region, in the little village of 
Grans which lies between Miramas and Salon. As she relates her 
childhood, her strong accent bears onward such a freight of radiant 
o-sounds that I seem to see them crowned with circumflex accents 
like so many tiaras. 

“My father went in for wheat and grapes. Yes, we always had 
grapevines. We really felt it when there was no market for the wine. 
A large estate? No, indeed. But he was able to bring up four children, 
two boys and two girls.” 
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She utters all this explosively. She is made up of silence and inner 
strength. Hers is a contained force. 

“Then we moved to a farm we had near Montpellier, at Castelnau- 
le-Nez.” 

She waits for the words to form anew within her just as, in the 
Midi, one waits for a stream to rise from the earth a mile or two 
beyond the point where it had disappeared. She offers me chocolates, 
and crunches them with her ogress’s teeth. She loads up the stove 
and wields the shovel like a stoker. She laughs with her pretty pupil 
Claude Mary, a delightful girl from Savoie, some twenty years old and 
clad in velvet pants and a docker’s jersey. 

“J had a rather savage childhood. I loved nature then, now I don’t 
love it any more.” 

She lived in a dilapidated house that had been a monastery. Huge 
vaulted cellars lay beneath it, and these taught her mystery. From 
the Lez stream, always dry, she learned the lesson of aridity and 
violence. One day it surged up to form a river, and swept the house 
away. Her parents, fortunately, were elsewhere. 

Germaine Richier went to school outside Montpellier, at the Véziat 
establishment. But she was a wild thing. 

“What did you dislike about school?” 

“Everything!” 

“Tout”—the word burst like a bubble of oil from her protruding 
lips. Much more than books, what attracted her was the Pérou walk 
at Montpellier, with its statues and triumphal staircases, and the 
air of victory that blows through it, borne in from the sea. And the 
botanical garden, too, which filled her nostrils with the perfume of 
rare plants which the gods of antiquity must have woven into wreaths. 
And the moors on which she cavorted, outside the town. 

“The smell of thyme, the rocks. I breathed in the air of freedom.” 

She bit into this word with such a glowing defiance that I supposed 
her to be a bachelor. 

“Not at all, I’m married! I’m the wife of Solier. He is a very 
magnificent man. In any case,one’s always married to somebody or 
something. There never were any bachelors.” 

I led her back to the subject of school. Why was she so repelled 
by it? 

“To be a good pupil, you need discipline. It wasn’t until later, in 
my work, that I realized what discipline meant.” 

A woman with her untamable will could abide by no law but her 
own. She was drawn only to what she could feel, see or touch. 

“Oh, nature! The animals, the insects! I kept cocoons, in order 
to watch the silkworms. Oh, the praying mantises, the ants and grass- 
hoppers! I had whole regiments of grasshoppers.” 


Up to the age of eighteen, this wild filly hurled from her neck the 
yoke of examinations. 
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“Not a single exam! I never went. I’m anti-exam. People today 
attach too much importance to examinations.” 

“How did a vine grower’s daughter find her vocation as a sculptor?” 

“IT had always wanted to do sculpture. Without painting as a tran- 
sitional stage. I didn’t draw. What excited me was building.” 

In this old Roman region, among the heirs of an empire of builders, 
it was not surprising that cement should have played its part. 

“T had a lot of fun with cement. I stopped up the holes in walls. I 
made figures with stones.” 

At the center of her vocation rises the plane-tree, king of trees in 
the Midi, inspirer of poets and philosophers, Valéry’s leafy myth. 

“Plane-tree bark forms a kind of tube. That gave me the mold. | 
poured cement into it. For me, the plane-tree was a tree whose fruit 
was bark. At our Castelnau farm, the Prado, we had big plane-trees. 
They developed immense roots in their search for coolness.” 

She knew these trees better than any statues. 

“The only sculpture in the Montpellier museum consisted of sugary 
marbles by Pradier and a fine Barye collection. On the other hand, 
the paintings are excellent!” 

Her teachers, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Montpellier, were 
sunlight and gaiety. 

“Among my companions was Balivet. And Dubout. He was al- 
ways off to the bullfights at Lunel. There was the director, too, M. 
Guigues, a very intelligent man. His capacities went far beyond the 
position he occupied. He would never have thought of trying to 
influence people.” 

“And the teachers meant something to you, all the same?” 

“No! They had no influence on me!” 

Then she corrected herself, as she always does. Her reflection 
looks for a loftier point from which to take flight, so that it may 
embrace a vaster landscape. 

“But one always is influenced by something. If I hadn’t liked the 
place, I wouldn’t have stopped there.” 

In a series of jumps and rebounds she tells how she set out to 
conquer sculpture, as a continuation of her gallops over the moorlands. 

“Oh, my parents were dead set against it! They absolutely detested 
the notion of a girl’s studying at the Beaux-Arts. ‘Women aren't 
made for art,’ my father used to say.” 

She shows me a photograph of this father so opposed to women 
sculptors. A splendid, blue-eyed Provengal, with a high, severe pro- 
file, and a face like Charcot’s. 

Paris attracts painters, sculptors, writers and musicians, like a huge 
magnet that picks up iron filings. Germaine Richier bowed to this 
law, and found her way to Paris. She, whose only master had been the 
Montpellier sun, chose one for herself among the Seine mists. It was 
Bourdelle. 
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Why this man of lyric inspiration? 

“I had seen some of his work in the Marseilles Opera House. His 
big bas-relief. It’s a whole world in itself. 1 don’t remember any 
more what it represents. But there was an Orpheus in it. A kind 
of instinct made me think of Bourd.i::. I knew nothing of sculpture. 
But I chose him.” 

It is mystery, the pupil’s choice of a master. And a model, too, of 
what one should always do. The pupil must choose the person who 
can uncover the pupil’s own originality. Germaine Richier gravely 
acknowledged her debt to her initiator. 

“Everything I know I learned from him. He taught me to read 
a form, to see forms. ‘Put one thing in place, proceed from certainty 
to certainty,’ that was what he said. On one of my drawings he wrote, 
‘One must see the atom and the whole immensity at the same time.’ 
Bourdelle was great as a teacher of the intimate. He would talk to 
you of balance and the axis. ‘It’s fine to use compasses,’ he used to say, 
‘but you must be able to make them lie.’ ” 

These vague, forcible pronouncements have a value only because 
of the aura of the man who utters them. In another’s mouth, they 
would be worthless. All teaching is love. 


When she left Bourdelle’s studio, Germaine Richier felt that she was 
free. This word imposes its rhythm on her life. 

“But how did you manage to keep alive, when your father turned 
on you a gaze so inimical to women sculptors?” 

“By taking pupils. And then my older brother always took a great 
deal of interest in me. He lives at Marseilles. He’s in business.” 

As though out of gratitude, Germaine Richier set up her first studio 
near Bourdelle’s, on the Avenue de Maine. She could not separate 
herself from her new sun. 

“First of all I did busts, while continuing to analyze form. It was 
still five-finger exercises. Busts require more concentration than nudes. 
I enjoyed the difficulty. 

“I made people pose a great deal. Ninety sittings, sometimes. I 
had to have the model at my mercy.” 

She sold very little. She asserts, philosophically, that “that’s the 
normal thing.” 

I find it so difficult to visualize her as a maker of busts that I prefer 
to move on. 

“How did you discover your own originality?” 

She tears words laboriously from their matrix. But each word 
represents a gesture previously made, a secret she had come upon 
which enabled her to move on further in the world of forms. 

“I think I found my own path when I grew tired of analyzing forms. 
The reason i was still doing it was to feel free. When a thing has 
ceased to interest you, you want to move on to something else.” 
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One of the earliest pieces she carved represented a gargoyle. She 
had never seen a gargoyle. She entered, quite spontaneously, the 
realm of monstrous forms. 

“Our age, when you consider it, is full of talons. People bristle, as 
they do after long wars. It seems to me that in violent works there 
is just as much sensibility as in poetic ones. There can be just as 
much wisdom in violence as in gentleness.” 

She expresses herself in forms and not in words. Every syllable 
has to be torn from her brain as though with forceps. She sways 
in her rough shoes. 

“It’s not easy to say all that. If I had the words, I’d be a writer.” 

The time has come to let her works speak. And her husband, who 
has just entered. He can speak. He is a writer. He has a fine head, 
the kind that belongs to a man who handles words. Step by step, he 
points out his wife’s statues. And he tells me about them, with their 
reasons and origins. 

“Here is a mysterious cross. There is a sun hand and a moon side. 
Christ is said to have died between sun and moon. And my wife 
wanted to make people feel the ladder in the cross.” 

Here is a mountain statue. M. de Solier explains to me its themes 
and motivations. 

“Tt’s the myth of Ygdrasil, Germanic and Scandinavian at the same 
time. The basin is water. From this subterranean basin three root- 
shaped rivers go out. Near the basin there were the three Ases and 
the three Norns, who are benevolent divinities. The whole forms a 
tree, and one of its branches touches sky, earth and water.” 

Germaine Richier gives her assent, marveling at her husband who 
speaks so well. 

Now we pass on to a pebble-creature. His head has a hole in it, 
daylight shows through. As though it had been pierced by a stone. It 
has a heavy, hanging belly. The legs seem to form three stilts. 

“The shepherds of the Landes used to walk like that,” said M. de 
Solier. 

“The Ogre” is made up of superimposed layers of bark. He is rough 
and knotty, like the world of the forest. I am astonished at the thread- 
like legs, which resemble those of all Germaine Richier’s figures. 

“T like thin legs supporting heavy masses,” she said. 

“But most sculptors do the opposite, they put a thin body on heavy 
legs.” 

“Yes, they made thick legs when sculpture had a respect for the 
canon. This I do not care to maintain.” 

We come to “The Man of the Night.” He has a bat’s head, triangle- 
shaped. Stumps of wings rise from his back. He grips the earth with 
leaden paws. 

“He has to! If he hadn’t such heavy paws, his wings would bear 
him aloft.” 
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In other works, Germaine Richier has set out to show how forms are 
derived from lines. She has created a complete being, born of a circle 
and a five-pointed star. It has two arms, two legs, a head. 

“The Pentacle,’” said M. de Solier. “The starry pentagon which 
the Ancients looked on as the symbol of perfection. They divided the 
circumference into ten equal parts and obtained the pentacle by join- 
ing the points of division four by four.” 

He shows me how “Maine” solved the problem of the pedestal, 
which torments sculptors. The pedestal is the shield on which he offers 
his statue to the light. The pedestal is the statue’s frontier and spring- 
board, as the frame is for the picture. 

“Maine” put this statue on a sheet of bronze, sister to the plane- 
tree bark of her childhood. 

“I wanted to create a black at the base, and give the statue air.” 

I admire the statue’s patina. It is as ruddy as decomposing autumn 
leaves. Patina is another major problem for the sculptor. It is the 
complexion of sculpture. Every bit as vital as women’s complexion 
problems, for which millions are invested in beauty parlors. 

“This patina was obtained by a series of acids which attack the 
bronze just as it comes from the fusion,” said M. de Solier. 

“No, then it’s black,” objected Maine. “It’s scoured to clean it.” 

He: “A blow-pipe is used to heat the bronze.” 

She: “The patina-maker brushes on the acid and burns it with a 
blow-pipe. It’s dreadful work. But he’s proud of his secrets.” 

And M. de Solier is proud of his wife. 

“Very few people want red patinas,” he said. 

He informs me that Maine, by means of the wires attached to some 
of her statues, likes to extend their form in a visible geometry. 

For example, there is the “Devil with Claws” which, for a biennial 
exposition in Holland, was hung from a tree. And the “Little Spider,” 
vibrant and on the alert in the triangle of wires that connect its points 
of construction. 

“The Warriors” are two men who confront each other. Their arms 
reach to the ground, like weapons. 

He: “It’s rather hieratic.” 

She: “I don’t like the word.” 

He: “It’s used too much.” 

She: “It’s too noble!” 

I am astonished that she, a woman of the Midi, should give birth 
to such monsters. Usually one associates them with terror plunged in 
the mists. 

“We southerners,” she rejoined with vigor, “look cheerful, but 
beneath the surface a drama is buried. Arles is a tragic town. When 
the women go out walking in winter time, with black shawls drawn 


around their heads to protect them from the cold, they look like 
macaques. What are macaques?” 
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“Monkeys,” said M. de Solier. 

“Oh, no! That’s too ugly!” 

I express my surprise that she, a woman, should have made so few 
figures of women. She protests at this. 

“There is ‘The Leaf,’ ‘The Crazy Maid,’ “The Forest,’ ‘Girl with 
Bird.’ But the male body seems more impersonal to me. And, in any 
case, do I do figures?” 

“They are masses and volumes rather than figures endowed with 
sex,” said M. de Solier in clarification. 

Before leaving, I utter the question that has been burning my lips. 
It concerns the sanctuary at Assy, some 3,900 feet above sea level, 
for which Germaine Richier created her famous “Christ,” in 1949, 
and which stirred up such a hornet’s nest. 

“You were looked on as an incendiary in the domain of religious 
art, with your Christ as thin as an iron wire. You were accused of 
sacrilege.” 

“I didn’t enjoy that controversy,” she said. 

“Mauriac admired it,” said he. “M. Cogniat had entitled his article, 
“Woe to him by whom scandal arrives!’ ” 

“But, all in all,” she went on, and her tone was serious, “this battle 
of Assy is appropriate enough. All these people who came out violently 
on one side or the other, it goes well with my sculpture. Nothing hap- 
pens by chance.” 


(Translated by Neil Chapman) 
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GERMAINE RicHiER. Le Petit Grain. (Collection Mrs. F. W. Hilles) 
Le Grain. (Photo courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery) 
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GERMAINE RICHIER. Tauromachy. (Photo courtesy Stahly) 
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Jean-Paul Riopelle 


There are times, in the gray prison of asphalt and cement by which 
your life is being stifled, when a breach opens. You hasten toward 
it, and hurl yourself breathlessly along this unexpected tunnel. Soon 
the road turns into a path, the path into a trail. You have reached 
the edge of a wood. You are facing an ever welling freshness. Will 
you plunge into it? Your first movement is one of fright, perhaps of 
withdrawal. This sudden generosity is too much, it overwhelms you, 
much as daylight hurts the eyes of the prisoner when he first emerges 
from his dark cell. The green mass presents an opaque front along 
which the scrutinizing glance moves without taking hold. Intelligence 
then comes to its aid, deduces, measures, tries to find the key to this 
vault. In vain, for even if the key be found, you might actually cross 
the wood without penetrating it. Yet how is this possible? A mass 
of habits checks your advance. 

Nevertheless, nothing is lost. While your mind is caught, an inner 
voice, which you have abandoned for so long that you had almost 
forgotten its existence, awakens little by little, stimulated by the 
caresses of this imperious presence. Soon you grasp its meaning: life 
is movement, and death stasis; organisms (forms) owe their coher- 
ence not to the circle surrounding them, but to the sap, the blood 
which emanates from the centers where vitality resides; these nuclei 
are suspended in space like galaxies, apparently fortuitously, but more 
probably according to some unknown gravitation, and between them 
and from them the stuff of life is woven, more or less dense, more or 
less burning. And now the wood opens up—it has come toward you 
more than you have gone toward it. It is space, or better, it is depth; 
wealth upon wealth and freshness upon freshness, the depth of a limit- 
less inexhaustible present. 

This sort of reaction is felt when one sees for the first time the 
painting of Jean-Paul Riopelle. An explosion of joy, of energy, but 
an explosion all the same, for it wounds. One can easily concede 
that the words that characterize it best are those that define vi- 
tality as well: youth, joy fanned to fury, exuberance, mad outbursts. 
And one will also recognize an almost instinctive science which, one 
knows not how, manages to link the thousands of touches of color 
taken up by the brush from the pot, or squirted from the tube, 
splashed on the canvas, then smeared by the knife into a flawless 
tapestry—exactly as the leaves with their precise contours arrange 
themselves to form an uninterrupted tide of the foliage. Riopelle is 
generosity itself: literally, he does not measure. 
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Then one begins to be flooded, paralyzed by this avalanche of 
gifts. It is bewildering. There are no delimitations which allow you 
to orient yourself on the surface of the painting; there is, so to speak, 
no trace of the drawing that by circumscribing forms establishes the 
composition. A smooth material confronts you, impenetrable despite 
its undeniable explosive force. And so it would remain for ever, did 
not its influence arouse in you another sort of intelligence, less ana- 
lytic and more intuitive. By what means, it would be impossible to 
say. How could this painting provide an answer? It is inaccessible 
to questions, it dissolves them on your lips—one might as well dream 
of interrogating a sunset or a rainbow. It is an art of presence, simple 
as the light of day. And for us who no longer are so, it has the virtue 
of making us simple once again. Already the intelligence that it has 
re-awakened in us discerns or, rather, becomes aware of the centers 
of radiation which animate it; it recognizes the painting as constituting 
a coherent organism. And, admitting this, we are admitted by it. 
The painting presents an order while giving itself, it opens up, it 
leaves a mark. We penetrate into a world whose quiet vigor can now 
restore us, just as the wood had done. Is the comparison a simple 
one? Perhaps. And yet, something must make it possible: Riopelle’s 
painting is as natural, unquestionably, as a human work has the right 
to be. 

Riopelle is a force of nature. More exactly, the force of nature 
lives in him. As a Canadian, he is marked by a continent where 
everything is as vast as the sea: wheatfields, snows, and above all, 
the forest—monumental force, both gentle and savage. In each one 
of us, nature has left a particle of her being which at times is aroused 
at her call without our knowing why; like dogs, stirring and straining 
at their chains when they hear their free brothers calling in the night. 
But if with most of us this exaltation quickly fades, the call for 
Riopelle is a demanding one, and the echo it awakens in him is power- 
ful. He is forced to join these great mysterious rhythms, this whirl- 
pool of violence at all costs if he wants to escape the indescribable 
agony which stifles him. He is a force of nature, but a discordant 
one. His painting has the task of harmonizing this false chord. And 
Riopelle sets about it much as the Indian tribes in the west of his 
country used to do, not so many years ago: he pours forth his 
energies without stint, so that the world may return them a hundred- 
fold. He throws all his reserves onto the burning festival pyre. But 
he delivers himself completely, not through any need to exalt him- 
self—in this he differs from the expressionists, particularly certain 
abstract American expressionists with whom he has been compared— 
but through the need he feels to unite with the cosmic harmony and 
to find nature anew. 


To find nature through painting: for Riopelle, while he is still al- 
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most a child, this means, as for the artists who preceded him, to 
paint nature, to make landscapes. One seeks to regain paradise only 
when certain one has lost it; it is only when man has gone into exile 
in his cities that he describes the countryside. Horace and Virgil sing 
its praises at the time when Rome becomes the capital of the uni- 
verse; and one does not really dream of representing the earth as it 
is until, as a result of the industrial revolution, man has become the 
prisoner of his own creation. 

Riopelle, then, paints landscapes, and most often at the actual 
scene. What are his instruments? The academic conventions which 
he carefully assimilates in school (not in art galleries, there are none, 
for if precepts are cheap and exported, works are expensive and not 
easily acquired). Quite quickly, however, the conventions which had 
satisfied a Corot or a Courbet cease to satisfy him. Perhaps the 
reason is that for French artists the divorce between nature and pic- 
torial conventions, between town and country, was less pronounced. 
The countryside, cultivated for so many centuries, inhabited by men, 
has created itself in their image; even in the heart of the city, one 
feels, at least, that it is never completely out of reach. Thus the 
painter of a civilized region can always tell himself, without being 
utterly wrong, that his earnings will take him back to it. But when 
the divorce becomes extreme, the illusory and ineffective nature of 
artistic conventions bursts forth: ridiculous as a game of cards on 
the ocean or as Montreal, where the street cars rattle along and 
where gentlemen wearing ties bustle about on the verge of the un- 
fathomable forest. Riopelle is more and more baffled by the gro- 
tesqueness and impropriety of this contrast. He notices that nature 
is escaping him. The more he tries to capture truth, the more do the 
results appear false to him. At the age of seventeen he stops painting 
and for two years devotes himself to the study of mathematics (a 
similar frustration had led Valéry to this and, much earlier, Rimbaud 
who from distant Arabia had asked friends to send him practical 
manuals). 

Then he goes back to painting. But the equilibrium he seeks con- 
tinues to elude him. Furiously, at dizzying speeds, he produces can- 
vases and drawings that bring him no nearer his goal. Then one day 
he begins to glimpse the truth. Is it because of the very excess of his 
impotence—as when, with one’s back to the wall, one must either 
jump or surrender? Is it the absolute rightness of certain canvases 
that were secretly quickly dashed off and regarded by his conscious- 
ness as daubs—or is it the rightness of a few others which, through 
their very subject—underwater landscapes— had unexpectedly open- 
ed up a new region? At all events, Riopelle realized that he could 
never reconcile nature to himself by using gestures or words that 
could only frighten her. If we want to persuade a child to be reason- 
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able, it would not occur to us to read him the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son: but this is exactly what the landscapist tries to do. He ad- 
vances toward the elemental, the concrete, armed with conventions— 
modeling, local color, perspective, a simulated third dimension— 
which emanate from the intellect and from abstraction. The fresh- 
ness to which his thirst aspires escapes through the thousand holes of 
this Danaid’s sieve. If we want to attain it, we must go back to that 
part of ourselves in communion with it: the body, and the body’s 
intelligence, sensitivity. To conciliate nature, one must not describe 
her, but make oneself natural. This can be achieved only by giving 
up the established conventions. In 1945 Riopelle at last breaks away 
from them. 

He is encouraged to do this, not by looking at paintings (except 
perhaps those of his fellow Canadian, Borduas), but through read- 
ing André Breton’s books, Le Surréalisme et la Peinture. He might 
very easily have gone astray. For Surrealism tended to attribute the 
sterility of painting to that of its subjects. By renewing the latter, 
the former would be regenerated. In reality, this enfeeblement was 
due to a failure of technique; and as long as this remained untouched, 
nothing was changed. Instinctively Riopelle avoids the trap. From 
Surrealism he derives all that a painter can extract from it: the auto- 
matism which can be a useful gymnastic to rekindle spontaneity and, 
above all, a protest against intellectualism, an example of revolt, of 
liberation. He breaks with his past and with conventions; he leaves 
Canada for France. 

This transplantation has symbolic value, for Riopelle takes his 
place in the tradition of French painting. It may seem strange to 
speak of continuity in relation to a break. Actually the opposite 
would have been more surprising, for this break is the logical out- 
come of a long evolution within the Paris School. As the growth of 
the individual from conception to maturity passes through various 
stages which constitute the development of the race, thus the evolu- 
tion of a Riopelle epitomizes one of the major tendencies in modern 
painting. 

It has often been described. Van Gogh comes so close to the pulse 
of nature that he sees how conventions dissolve and collapse. This 
threatens his sanity. Cézanne, exposed to the same siren’s song, re- 
acts against encirclement by holding on to geometry. Monet, using 
his water-lilies as a pretext, demonstrates in the work of his last 
years an audacity as great as it is misunderstood, and which only 
today has come into its own. (Riopelle has studied Monet closely 
and paid him homage by calling a series of canvases “Nymphéas.”) 
Fauvism will consciously suppress local color and modeling, and will 
distort forms as the given surface dictates. But from this moment 
onward, representation had no more raison d’étre. Already shaken, 
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with Manet, representation held on thanks to a subtle illusion: was 
it the pear that called the spot green, or was it a green spot mas- 
querading as a pear? Representation went hand in hand with the 
conventions, whose role it was to materialize it. Once conventions had 
disappeared, representation, some day too, would have to go. Rio- 
pelle, finding support on his way in the experience of Kandinsky, 
Miré and others, is one of those who present us with this inevitable 
conclusion. 

Immediately his manner changes, expands. Representation and the 
conventions on which it depended held the painter to a rigid dis- 
cipline. He would transfer point by point his visual observations 
onto the canvas, and there assemble them meticulously, so that they 
might constitute a sum. In order to carry out this undertaking, the 
mind exacted an almost total obedience from the brush. Further- 
more, its movement, conveyed by fingers, was controlled by the 
wrist, which checked it, thus acting as a buffer between the self and 
the rest of the body, and somehow making a direct connection be- 
tween the hand and the brain. But now the wrist no longer interrupts 
the sweep of the gesture. This is transmitted to the hand by the arm 
and, along it, by the entire body, which thus participates, infinitely 
more than it did before, in the act of painting. Thus the mind no 
longer projects its images onto the canvas, but the body its rhythms. 
The paintings tend to become larger. Abstract intelligence pays little 
attention to the place where it manifests itself: does it not have the 
rectangular limits of the painting surface to save it from further 
problems of habitation? The body, on the contrary, likes to feel at 
home, and allow its gestures to reach their natural end. In this re- 
spect, Riopelle’s very small canvases are the most revealing. They 
are not scaled down reductions of the big ones. The reduction is a 
calculation, an analytic operation. The painter continues to make 
his total gesture, but instead of capturing it entirely, the canvas is 
only fleetingly touched by it. We have, not the miniature replica of 
a great circle, but an arc of this circle, whose vastness is thus 
preserved. 

Riopelle, then, no longer paints with a calm head, but with the 
full impetus of his body. At no time must reflection intrude in the 
creative act. One interruption, and everything must be begun again. 
Riopelle dashes off his canvases in one burst, in a state akin to mad- 
ness. A few hours are enough for the little canvases; one day for 
the big ones. But the energy which bursts forth like a torrent has 
taken a long time to accumulate. Creation, with Riopelle, is subject 
to a volcanic cycle, to sudden violent explosions during which several 
dozen canvases are produced in one flow, ending periods of apparent 
inactivity. Nothing warns of their imminence, unless it be a thin 
plume of smoke above the crater: I mean, a series of water colors 
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and gouaches. On the other hand, madness does not mean unaware- 
ness, and Riopelle, in his frenzy, sees clearly. But he does not start 
out from a preconceived intention; he does not execute his painting, 
he discovers it as he goes along. No fixed plan worries him: he is 
taken by the scents of the returning spring, the rustling of a chestnut 
tree beneath the window of his studio, a mask from British Columbia 
hanging on the wall, or the transparent bitterness of winter. Con- 
cretely, the work starts off from almost nothing, the flimsiest of pre- 
texts will do. Between dots, simple splashes on the white surface, the 
colors try to establish links and currents. At once they create new 
dissonances which new jets of color must resolve. Then the knife 
attacks some accumulations of pigment, squashing them, fusing them, 
weaving little by little a homogeneous organism. The painting, when 
it has reached the highest degree of plenitude of which it is suscep- 
tible, is finished. It has its meaning. 

What kind of meaning? The conventions of representation allow 
the recording of the image our mind asks for, be it jug, guitar or man. 
By suppressing them, we permit another region of ourselves to speak, 
much as one can hear the murmur of a brook, when man-made noise 
has ceased. Of course, there may not be a brook. In its place, there 
might be a river or a torrent. Thus it comes about that the suppres- 
sion of representation permits, although in no way assuring, that sen- 
sitivity show itself, as variegated and individualized as the mind. 
With Riopelle, this is forcefully demonstrated. Formerly he had in- 
sisted on describing the youth, exuberance, freshness and fury of 
nature. Now that he no longer presents nature, it is granted him to 
paint youth, exuberance, fury and freshness. Irresistibly, his paint- 
ings arouse in us the idea and, even more strongly, the sensation of 
arborescence, of blossoming, of exfoliation, of rising sap. Even the 
chronological sequence of his paintings seems to adopt the march 
of the seasons. One must not paint the sun, said Cézanne, approxi- 
mately, one must become the sun. Riopelle took the lesson to heart: 
without being strictly identifiable in any way, the forest is in his 
canvases. 

As I was saying, the onlooker does not penetrate into them at the 
outset, nor does the painter himself. When, in 1945, the forest rises 
on the canvas, Riopelle does not succeed in entering it. And yet, 
they are the proper tints—browns, greens, yellows, reds—but en- 
tangled and trussed with trailing vines until the painting presents an 
impenetrable front upon which the brush works feverishly, hurling 
itself forward, harshly repulsed, and leaving, on the scene of its de- 
feat, the bloody traces of its wounds. The canvas remains on the 
surface, and derives its intensity from the fact that it is literally 
marked, by this burning will that tries to break into it—a will that 
becomes more and more frenzied. About 1948, it takes on an even 
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acuter form, if that is possible. Riopelle scratches, hacks, whips the 
colored surface with “white lashes.” White being the opposite of 
color, could it not find a path more readily? But the network of fine 
white scars bears witness less to the capitulation of the defenses than 
to the baffled vehemence of the assailant. 

Why this rage to open, to furrow the canvas? Because painting is 
matter, and it oppresses us, unless it is made light and airy. This was 
a relatively easy thing, in the days when representation and the con- 
ventions were riddling it, as Gauguin expressed it, with new, imagi- 
nary windows. The very illusion gave us respite: images are more 
thought of than really seen. But now we are in the presence of a 
homogeneous web of pitiless density. The painter is condemned to 
pile slab on slab—just as the tree’s foliage grows denser, when the 
gardener no longer comes to prune it. From now on there is but one 
possibility: let matter be forgotten, by becoming a space or, more 
accurately, a depth. I am choosing this equivocal word on purpose, 
since it is equally applicable to objective and subjective phenomena. 
Actually the space of a non-figurative painting manifests and builds 
itself, not on the canvas, but within ourselves. All distance is an 
internal one. The elements arrange themselves thanks to the reso- 
nance they awaken in us. And when they have achieved this, their 
own density is left behind, is transfigured. In return, through them, 
the hidden melody in every one of us finds substance and sings in us. 
The rapport between the spectator and the work is then no less real 
than in the case of a work of traditional inspiration, but it is of an- 
other kind. The traditional painting sets up an area of entente half- 
way between the universe of the artist and that of the spectator, 
where, by relinquishing some of their individuality, they meet. This 
is representation. The concrete painting, on the other hand, refuses 
this facility and exalts personal differences so that, above the void 
which separates them, as between anode and cathode, the spark may 
be born which shall unite them, and unite them in depth. 

It is about 1950 that Riopelle finally attains this depth. Not that, 
by overcoming the resistance of the surface, he has blazed himself, 
through his drawing, a path toward depth. Depth itself, little by 
little, has risen to the surface, just as a forest fire, burning in the 
distance, might move toward one, finally setting aglow everything 
but a last screen of tree trunks and black branches which cast their 
profile on the flame. (This is precisely what certain watercolors of 
this period look like.) Then this last screen flames up as well: the 
drawing itself acquires color, is absorbed by the mounting wave of 
dabs and finally disappears. Then the forms no longer strive to de- 
termine a space: space alone brings forth forms. Then the vines 
untangle, the branches spread, and one can enter. All at once, with- 
out losing its vitality, violence changes to gentleness, the once tor- 
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tured canvas becomes smooth. The painting has become life-giving, 
an instrument thanks to which the inaudible melody deep inside us 
can finally sing clearly. This moment of full realization occurs in 1954, 

But now the danger comes to a head, precisely because of this 
success. As if Riopelle wanted to show himself the danger, he 
executes a monumental tryptich. It is a superb piece of decoration, 
but decoration rather than a creation. Now, what is decoration? With 
Riopelle, as it is with Vuillard, as with all painters, decoration dis- 
tinguishes itself from creation neither by forms nor by style, but 
solely by its lesser degree of lyric tension. It is this pitch, always 
true to itself, which is the sign or tone of the genuine creations of all 
time, and thanks to which they come together and transcend time. 
But for this high note to resound, the strings of the instrument must 
be taut: a pretext must draw out of the artist what is most precious 
in him. This is where the temporal sequence of history intervenes, 
for these pretexts wear out and must be replaced. Similarly, after the 
Council of Trent, religious themes no longer assured a sublime sen- 
sation. The same applies to representation: undoubtedly, represen- 
tation is no more false now than it was in Courbet’s time, but it does 
not “work” any more. A sadness, a thinness, is today associated with 
it—such as one identifies with the degeneration of a family, and 
which fatally afflicts all those who turn to it. 

The danger for Riopelle is that the lyric tension which enlivened his 
canvases from 1947 to 1952, when however the game was not yet 
won, may now grow slack. As a professional painter, he now has 
space in his fingers—yet space can only be found within the mind. 
Riopelle knows from that moment the punishment of King Midas, 
prisoner of his own wealth. Others would be satisfied with this wealth, 
won after so much effort. But Riopelle has too much integrity, too 
much intransigence. He will not cheat. Recalling that his vehemence 
found its most lively expression during those years when it was 
thwarted, Riopelle purposely sets up new obstacles for himself. He 
rejects color, and to create depth he harnesses himself to the least 
penetrable of substances: white. But an obstacle which one has set 
up oneself is not a real obstacle. So, after a series of winter canvases, 
Riopelle stops painting in 1955. And when he starts again a year 
later, it is above all with the most thankless of materials, the most 
opaque—the gouache. The gouaches of 1956 often remind one of 
the works of 1945-1948. In actual fact, they represent a new start. 
Without lyric tension, depth had become again a plane and airy 
space, a heavy substance. Riopelle frankly recognizes this decline. 
He takes up the burden of this matter and tries once again to make 
it light, this time not by superimposed drawing or by a color that 
dispenses with drawing, but by making a shape out of the very wide 
brush stroke itself. This new direction, hinted at in the gouaches, 
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becomes stronger in his most recent canvases. Without a doubt, it 
will lead Riopelle to new discoveries. He has what is necessary to 
attain them: the knowledge of and desire for a certain sound, and the 
refusal to be satisfied with any work which fails to make it fully heard. 


(Translated by Paul Mankin) 
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The Buffet Enigma 


Someone must have used the term “dehydrated art” to describe the 
work of Bernard Buffet. For a whole decade critics of this eminently 
successful young painter (he was born in 1928) have sought out the 
most violent of adjectives and nouns in order to convey the emacia- 
tion and distortion of the human frame, the shriveling of the lemon 
and turnip, the desperate indigence and vacancy of the background, 
the dinginess of color, and the hopelessness of atmosphere in his 
pictures. 

In 1948, when Buffet first came to public notice, the gloom, pes- 
simism, and horror of his work appeared consonant not only with 
recent history but with the spare frame and haunted eyes of the 
painter himself. People whispered about his extenuating artistic 
labors, accomplished during the night, and often executed on a piece 
torn from a worn sheet rather than on canvas. The anguish of the 
ill-starred painter, transferred to the picture, was a natural, normal 
process. Still, Buffet’s initial mark of success, the Prix de la Critique 
award which he shared with Bernard Lorjou in 1948, left several 
professional art critics wide-eyed with amazement. What had he to 
offer? Their answer was: no color, little of interest in design. Evi- 
dently for some observers his was a cartoonlike travesty of reality. 

But the impact of Buffet was instantaneous. The sense of tragedy 
was there. It lay in the excessively thin figures, who, whether dressed 
or nude, seemed powerless to react against the chill and hunger, and 
above all the isolation that was their lot. It was implicit in the 
prickly, bony fish that lay stiffly inert in certain foregrounds, or in 
a landscape that offered merely three wastelands of sand, water, and 
sky. Something captured the attention of the visitors who came to 
the Drouant-David Gallery to see Buffet’s picture in the spring of 
1949, and that something initiated a career of success which has 
been phenomenal. 

One may suspect that Buffet’s impact was all the more forceful 
because of current manners of painting which one could see every- 
where just after the war and which presented sharp contrast with his 
pictures. First of all there was his absence of color, his restrained 
use of tonalities of browns, faint lavenders and rose and the over-all 
impression of off-white and grey. In an artistic world where abstract 
art had sought so often for its effects in bold masses of contrasting 
or converging colors, Buffet’s scanty scale of shades and their very 
penury in the total area of the canvas were an innovation. Hues had 
been a dynamic feature of art; here they were incidental or static. 
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Buffet’s pictures were firmly rooted in reality, still-life pictures 
with the simplest form of arrangement, scenes inspired by the shops 
near Place Pigalle where Buffet had spent his childhood, or portraits 
of a rigid and grave young man who was most likely the painter 
himself. Yet one could not call his work in any sense anecdotal. 
The human countenances were not in the picture to communicate 
their secret to the viewer or, when there was more than one person 
in the scene, to communicate with one another. They were seem- 
ingly there rather to express their total inability to effect a warmth 
of feeling. This should have logically created an impossible barrier 
between the painter and the public. But such was not the case. The 
instant demand and the prices paid for Buffet’s works testified to 
that. If one were to risk a guess, rashly attempting to explain what 
is possibly inexplicable, he might find an answer in the very reticence 
of the pictures. The attraction of the mysterious is no new phenome- 
non in the arts. 


There is, moreover, in the pictures containing human figures, an 
aspect derivative from the cold austerity of face, form, and setting 
which gives an important dimension to Buffet’s works. This is the 
impression of hopeless timelessness. A fishmonger standing by the 
scales between scanty offerings of stock in trade seems grimly fixed 
there for eternity. A butcher beside a carcass of beef stands in per- 
manent pose. A young man sitting beside a table is as motionless as 
a still-life. Hence a message of inertia, of coldness, and even of a 
certain absurdity which has caused some to speak of Buffet’s “ex- 
istentialist” universe. This term, even given a loose and general 
meaning, seems inept. Where, one asks, is the problem of choice 
and of liberty? Surely not in these beings condemned not to react. 


Many of Buffet’s productions represent not persons but things. 
These still-life canvasses too have their special quality, one which 
first suggests that overworked term of art criticism “economy,” but 
which more precisely might be termed “dearth.” The artist conveys 
this in two ways: by the restricted number of the objects represented 
and by the small space they occupy in the picture. Buffet’s vegetables 
and fruits do not evoke a bounteous nature providing food surplusses 
but rather: “This is all there is. There isn’t any more.” 


The Buffet enigma has become more complicated with the years. 
His change of residence to southern France, his purchase of a farm 
near Manosque, and, even worse, the acquisition of a luxurious car, 
have established a mythic evolution from half-starved painter to man 
of property. Photographers have established visual proof that the 
new Buffet looks neither haunted nor underfed. But critics appear 
somewhat perplexed that this young man, whose income is reported 
to be about $20,000 a year, should not reveal affluence and success 
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in his works. One does not encounter overt accusations of insincerity, 
but astonishment and hostility are the order of the day. 


First of all change of residence from the neighborhood of Place 
Pigalle to the rural landscape of southern France ought to revolu- 
tionize a painter’s sense of color values. Examples abound of such 
mutation with probably that of Van Gogh in the foreground. Buffet 
has used the south for a number of landscapes, but the invasion of 
color and light has been singularly absent from his scenes of Man- 
osque, Vaucluse, or Marseilles. His southern hills and fields are 
drab and monotonous, his seaport city is a sharp and forbidding 
agglomeration of buildings. He neglects the pretentious opulence of 
bloom in favor of the thistle pod. The austere, the cold, and the 
forbidding are still his domain. 


The paradoxes continue. After the Kleemann Gallery and later 
the Knoedler had presented Buffet’s work in New York, one of our 
well known magazines offered for its readers’ amazement a juxtaposi- 
tion of photographs showing the painter’s manner of life and repro- 
ductions of pictures painted in his present surroundings. The con- 
trast was violent; for example well-fed dogs lying in his living room 
and a not-so-succulent carcass of a hare in a painting. In another 
periodical, attention was centered on the cleavage between a mind 
which does not seem to have been blessed with religious belief and 
that mind’s production of three scenes of Christ’s passion. 


This kind of publicity is calculated to arouse our doubts. Several 
recent articles on Buffet have expressed downright disbelief in the 
validity and importance of the artist’s productions. This is not sur- 
prising. An affirmative set of values, a vigorous attempt to seize some 
portion of the beauty and charm of existence, would give a richer 
ground for admiration. Some love, some tenderness, some trace of 
heart-felt emotion other than that of rejection would reassure us. 
And constantly the success achieved by Buffet casts a shadow on 
fair judgment of his intentions. 

Yet must we not concede that the inner vision, the temperament 
must weigh most in the balance? To all appearances, this painter's 
mind is a solitary and obstinate one. The youth who turned his 
back on France’s famous school of the fine arts and who resolutely 
sought his own expression apart from all influences was clearly not 
of an easily swayed character. In the history of artistic creation, 
messages of revolt and negation have often led to surmises of either 
insanity or of a crude desire to shock. In many cases these guesses 
have not been susceptible of proof or disproof. Whatever may have 
been the circumstances of Buffet’s composing over a hundred illus- 
trations for Lautréamont’s Les Chants de Maldoror, this text and the 
man picturing it seem a foreordained junction. It is not everyone’s 
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Criticism and the History of 
Painting in the Twentieth Century 


Art history, like every other discipline at the present time, is under- 
going a transformation. Now that the outstanding works of previous 
ages have been inventoried, and the attempt has been made to 
classify them on the basis of their external characteristics, now that 
formal analogies have been discovered between works remote from 
each other in time or space, and a symbolic interpretation of figura- 
tive signs has been worked out, new types of investigation are being 
attempted. A closer link is sought, for example, between art and its 
social context; and by restating in more complex terms the old prob- 
lem of form and content, the notion of the sign-symbol is superseded 
and an approach made to the work’s specific value as a created thing. 

This evolution within one discipline cannot, of course, be sepa- 
rated from the changes taking place in other forms of criticism. 
Even less readily can it be isolated from the evolution of art itself. 
The historian and the critic also take a hand in the game. They 
belong to their own age, and the contribution they can make does 
not repose upon some set of absolute values—this would locate them 
somewhere outside the world—but upon their skill in uncovering 
contemporary viewpoints. Each generation of critics comes upon 
new values in past and present, and criticism can claim to exercise 
a positive function to the extent that it aids in working out new 
esthetic values that attract living artists. Winckelman’s criticism 
played an influential part in the development of philosophy, poetics 
and even politics, during the Enlightenment; and Sainte-Beuve ranks 
no less high than Musset when one seeks to define romanticism. 

In any firmly established historical perspective it is an easy matter 
to discern and evaluate the part played by criticism. Only those 
works and critical opinions survive that have become common prop- 
erty, and have served as the base for later developments—the be- 
wildering chaos of day-to-day occurrences has yielded to a few or- 
dered series. But, for our own time, it seems altogether arbitrary to 
try to predict what posterity’s simplifying judgment will be. And 
what counts above all, one feels, is that this whole upsurge of life 
should not go unperceived. In this connection, the duties of the 
artist are quite unlike the critic’s. The former is entitled to push 
ahead uncompromisingly, whereas the latter must situate the artist in 
an ideological network whose relativism knows no bounds, so that 
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he may assign him a place in his own immediate setting and in his- 
tory. Hence the violence and seeming incoherence of the views 
expressed On contemporary art. However well aware he may be of 
the absolute character of artistic creation, however firmly persuaded 
that the artist has the right to intransigence, the critic for his part 
necessarily envisages a multiplicity of possible solutions, even though 
he may feel a marked inclination to support one of them and repudi- 
ate the rest. Actually, criticism ends in many instances with the 
voicing of a preference, and is often indistinguishable from eclecticism. 

This throws considerable light on the motivations of critics and 
historians, in the attitude to contemporary art most frequently adopted 
since the turn of the century. Straining for objectivity, fearful of 
seeing too much in forms of art that will later turn out to have been 
sterile, fancying themselves as prophets rather than as the analysts of 
their own time, they have presented panoramas of modern art and 
eschewed all critical judgment. They have sought to extrapolate on 
the basis of the past rather than to discover the connections between 
a living, speculative approach to artistic activity and the general 
tendencies, in our day, of scientific research. They have looked for 
enduring values, and have done much less to discern anything strik- 
ingly new in the creation of forms, with values that are questionable, 
perhaps, but which may eventually give rise to other works. 

Some artists and schools have had their perfervid champions, 
nevertheless. Critics have supported, each in its turn, the “cause” of 
Fauves and expressionists, of cubists and of abstract art. But some- 
where between a partisan attitude and an inchoate eclecticism that 
generally masks an absence of taste, it is not easy to say precisely 
where the real critic should take his stand. Some conclusions may 
be drawn, however, if we first reflect on the conditions in which 
artistic creativity must currently function. 

Present-day painting is characterized by the extraordinarily im- 
portant changes that have occurred both in painting technique and 
in the treatment of figures. Every age witnesses a clash of genera- 
tions, those who cling to the established forms confronting others 
who prefer innovation. But the gap that separates tradition and 
novelty is not always equally great. In the last fifty ears, it is un- 
deniable that the very notion of what painting is has undergone 
change. The difficulty lies in distinguishing between mere arbitrary 
fantasy and a proper obeisance to the spirit of the time. 

Art historians at the beginning of the century were ill equipped 
to make this distinction. The outstanding theoreticians of the pre- 
ceding generation, WOlfflin and Croce, held diametrically opposite 
views, although both accepted the dogma that art is timeless. For 
Wolfflin, only the individual works counted. There exist series of 
isolated forms; artists are connected with each other by the cyclical 
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development of these forms in regular, ineluctable phases; the artist 
is but the instrument that concretizes a kind of evolving force; a kind 
of anonymous art history might be conceived which would reflect 
only superficially the specific needs of each age. Art is identical with 
the formal ideal. The artist participates in this fundamental social 
activity only by identifying himself with a moment in the successive 
phases of the life of forms; the accidents of his personal existence 
do not concern history. 

For Croce, on the contrary, the work exists only as a revelation of 
the artist’s personality. It is the product of an activity irreducible to 
any other. There is no history of art, apart from the personality of 
the artists. There are no constraining cycles. Man is an individual 
and he is free. What he creates is no mere contingent thing, but 
partakes of the absolute of the human consciousness reflecting the 
universe at a given moment, and this'via the individual man. There 
is no history transcending individualities. Art and man are freedom, 
in a stable universe which they play no part in shaping. It is not too 
much to say that all the theories and undertakings of the last fifty 
years go back to one or the other of these doctrinal attitudes. His- 
tory has been written by looking on contemporary painting either as 
the last link, the destructive phase of the old order, or as the result 
of the free imaginative activity of some dream-bearing individuals. 
Either the works are presented as reflecting the multiplicity of the 
doctrines incarnated in the “schools” (fauvism, expressionism, cu- 
bism, futurism), or a few “poets” are extracted from their surround- 
ings (Chagall, Mir6, perhaps even Picasso, for his so-called “sen- 
sible” periods). Thus a rigid and negative view of the art of our 
time is built up, or, alternatively, isolated factors are magnified into 
a poetics of the eternally human. As a consequence, any artist today 
would be obliged either to circumvent or to dislocate established 
forms. 

The question may be put whether contemporary art, quite to the 
contrary, has not done much to retire as outworn both Wollflin’s 
cyclical, Nietzschean notions and the personalist, demiurgic notions 
of a Croce. And whether, therefore, it might not be advisable, if 
modern art is to be considered objectively, to take into account some 
recently identified esthetic and technical values. 

There can be little temptation to defend a rigid set of principles, 
for we are still in the experimental stage. No full success has been 
achieved in attempting to apply, to the analysis of works of art, a 
rigid analytical formula based on a general interpretation of social 
phenomena. Some writers have indeed claimed that a given historical 
setting could be analyzed with respect to its political, social or eco- 
nomic features, while works of art may be left unexamined, since 
they are conceived to be mere products of their setting. Others de- 
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veloped a theory that only appeared to be vaster in scope, and spoke 
of “world views,” attributing to every social class as such a system 
of general representations that necessarily were embodied in causal 
relationships determining all types of literary or artistic expression 
within a particular human group. In either case the artist is sup- 
posed to reflect and express his milieu while doing nothing to elabo- 
rate the values held in common. Applied to our own day, such doc- 
trines offer a clear and detailed criticism of the visual arts. The 
negative character of modern art is castigated, and it is regarded as 
the reflection of all the material and moral destructive forces that 
afflict us. It is alleged, too, that modern art represents the feelings 
of limited groups of individuals only, and has no echo among the 
masses—this in spite of the extraordinary vogue it now enjoys. So, 
after all has been said, there has been no surmounting of the dilem- 
ma: world view or escape from the world. 

This new art criticism, though with its sociological aims it claims 
to innovate, is really tied to traditional forms of analysis. It tries to 
introduce, into types of interpretation that take social factors into 
account, other factors that have been assembled in a traditionalist 
spirit. Such critics were familiar either with formal criteria that 
establish, not the individuality of works of art, but their connections 
with “reality,” or they looked for the values, giving an increase of 
significance, which every artist-technician introduces more or less 
consciously into his work. 

Dealing with contemporary art, they were satisfied to confront 
modern forms with those of the past, or to analyze meaningful fac- 
tors common to the visual arts and the other more elevated forms of 
social activity: literature, music, philosophy, etc. The fact was over- 
looked that a new interpretation of the relations of art and society 
requires new methods of investigation and analysis. An intellectual 
discipline cannot be renewed by simply combining the old factors in 
new ways—first of all new phenomena must be discovered. It may 
well seem premature to set about uncovering the meaning of con- 
temporary painting in a genuinely historical perspective, but as- 
suredly it is possible to use the artist’s living presence to study, with 
new methods, a style in process of formation. This does not take 
us Outside the limits imposed on criticism, but it stresses the fact 
that every historical value was once contemporaneous; the past is 
used to clarify the present, and vice versa; the rigor of history and of 
true criticism alike find their justification. True criticism must en- 
deavor, not to propel living works forthwith into a temporal per- 
spective, but to show the bonds that unite artistic activity with the 
other forms of activity going on around the artist. 

In the case of a monograph, it is clear that a critical study must do 
more than trace the stages and phases through which the artist neces- 
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sarily passes. Picasso is not properly differentiated from Matisse by 
the statement that the one comes from cubism and the other from 
fauvism. These truths are not negligible, but the phenomenon Ma- 
tisse or Picasso is not clarified by noting his one-time adherence to 
a movement that countless others have gone on following, we have 
simply been informed of something distinct from the artist’s creative 
personality. A description of the main trends of contemporary art 
relates how the public came to accept certain art forms that were 
developed by a few creative artists. Nothing has yet been said of 
their motivations or of the means they use. At this level, the opposi- 
tion between history and criticism is plain. 

Rather than consider the modes to which an artist’s major works 
have given rise, a more essential task of criticism will be to reveal 
how typical works came about which are at the origin of currents 
and phases whose history coincides with that of modern taste. (Here 
there is still no question of a work’s intrinsic value.) Here a new 
danger arises, the tendency to explain works by means of sources. 
At the turn of the century, Maurice Denis attached the cubists to 
Ingres, on the absurd ground that they were “deformers of reality.” 

From this often espoused viewpoint the cubists, and all moder 
artists, are looked on as having changed, almost gratuitously, their 
way of representing the world. Similarly, the fauves and expres- 
sionists are usually associated with their great ancestors via Dela- 
croix. This offers no prospect of ever escaping from the notion that 
the aim of art is to represent the external world more or less exactly, 
and with greater or lesser elaborateness, the world itself remaining 
identical from generation to generation. Art history has thus become 
a description of the various ways of codifying a vision of man that 
remains unchanged throughout the ages. Nor is there any lack of 
straightforward souls who believe that, since the human eye and 
brain have not changed, the artist’s task is to transcribe with the 
greatest possible fidelity the sensations recorded by the optic nerve. 
At the very most the artist, in his system of transposition, may make 
some allowance for associated factors by utilizing the symbolism in- 
herent in a “language” of any type. Thus the art work becomes the 
point of intersection of two unalterable activities. It is representa- 
tional, that is, it records preestablished reality; it is symbolic, that 
is, it has emotional nuances that associate with its visual elements 
values derived from other mental processes. Everything happens as 
though the artist were only an eye—as Monet was said to be—and 
as though there existed a permanent human type whose skill could 
convert into graphic signs elements of perception shared by all men. 
The inference must be that only an activity intellectual or, more 
precisely, literary in nature may justifiably speculate or can give in- 
formation about the meaning of the universe. 
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The development of modern painting has challenged the twin be- 
lief in the automatism of vision and the objective value of what is 
represented, on the one hand, and, on the other, in the absolute 
primacy of speculative thought based on the manipulation of words. 
Hence the passionate interest aroused, in our time, by the exercise 
and the understanding of the arts. 

That this challenge exists can be readily proved, but not as it is 
usually attempted. Cubism has long since been left behind, and al- 
ready it appears to be a final episode in the dislocation of a traditional 
way of seeing, not as the starting point for a new art. Let there be 
no misunderstanding. Cubism played a decisive part in breaking 
down the visual habits of modern society. Cubism it was that ac- 
customed us to the idea that the objects around us were not there 
because of some unchanging decree of providence but were the arti- 
facts, the transformable products of civilization. Not only the interest 
felt for so many exotic or dead civilizations, but the very awareness 
of man’s power to manufacture his universe, are tied to the discovery 
of the object’s transformable and arbitrary nature. Our age is that 
of a great anthropomorphic myth in which man identifies himself with 
the demiurge, and himself as creator of the world’s forms. Scientists 
had much to do with this new outlook, but artists were undeniably the 
first to move in a world whose appearance had suddenly ceased to 
accord with all that had been fashioned by centuries of life in society. 
They outran their time, and made easier the spread of technical ac- 
tivities which were gradually being transposed by the speculative 
visions of master mathematicians. 

As the author of a recent book on the relations between arts and 
techniques in contemporary society, I found myself under attack. 
Eminent technicians reproached me with despising techniques and 
with having declared, in particular, that technicians did not create 
any genuine forms. My critics soon abandoned their allegation that 
modern techniques in their fashioning activities possessed an organic 
character, that a parallel existed between the growth of a flower and 
the perfecting of the lines of an electric locomotive. Henceforth any 
such notion is likely to be regarded askance. But the misunderstand- 
ing increased between us concerning the nature of form. In the tech- 
nician’s eyes, to produce a new object is to create form, and the un- 
likeness of our vocabularies made discussion difficult. It is essential 
to note that only the more elevated mental processes lead to the 
creation of forms. Modern industry invents objects, it does not 
create forms. Between a frigidaire and an automobile there are such 
close analogies that their external forms tend to become identical. 
So great is the fascination exerted upon our epoch by the visual arts 
that the unifying effect of the forms created is undeniable. In earlier 
ages also the rules of good taste in the esthetic domain were trans- 
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ferred to manual skills. But today the transformation of physical 
and intellectual utensils is so complete that new forms enter into 
daily life with exceptional rapidity. 


Care should nevertheless be taken to distinguish between genuine 
forms and the countless ways in which they are put to use. One 
might express this view most controversially by saying that artists 
and mathematicians alone create forms, i.e., modes of material as- 
sociation that involve the assemblage and presentation of representa- 
tive elements of a speculative activity. I met with violent protests 
when I declared that Picasso or Matisse, Estéve or Gischia had done 
more than the car manufacturers to transform the material universe 
around us. On a purely numerical basis, of course, my assertion 
would be untenable. If one maintains, however, that the work of art 
is a “type,” and that technical and artistic activities have radically 
different aims, the former seeking to multiply objects and the latter 
to renew forms, then all opposition is eliminated. But it becomes 
clear that the artists’ contribution is a significant one, for they first 
detached many groups of people from their traditional way of seeing 
the universe as a form identical for everyone and, with the mathema- 
ticians, first proposed systems of relations sufficiently generalized to 
be used both by a machine manufacturer and by a mythologist. 
There can be indeed not the least doubt that 20th-century painters 
have done much to familiarize us with the ideas that dominate our 
lives. As a single example I shall refer to the problem of the dimen- 
sions of the universe. At the turn of the century, when artists took 
it up, this was a matter of speculation only for a very few scientific 
and technical minds. Of course the artists did not always understand 
it, and the supposed addition of a fourth dimension, by cubists and 
futurists, was an illusion or even a sham, at least when painters tried 
to apply pseudo-scientific principles to their art. No new system of 
interpreting the universe can be created by simply picking up new 
elements and adding them to the factors hitherto employed. Only 
the transformation of all the elements used can create a coherent 
system with new dimensions. As a consequence, the claims put for- 
ward by Seurat, like those of Boccioni, were bound to meet defeat. 
On the other hand, when artists tried, not to take over into their 
visual patterns more or less adequately assimilated scientific lessons, 
but to achieve by means proper to painting new combinatory systems 
of sensations and spatial organization, then they did succeed in cre- 
ating new fields of sensation possessing homogeneous characteristics. 
One may say that they offered a vision of space endowed with new 
dimensions. With Matisse or Léger, the relationship between signs 
is quite close to a mathematician’s concept of space. It is based on 
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the possibility of isolating certain elements of reality, without regard 
to any possibility of handling them physically. Forms that are un- 
related in everyday life are thus depicted, mingling elements derived 
from direct observation with others that are, not arbitrary, but rep- 
resentative of sensations coming from memory or the imagination. 
The artist provides sense recollections with a body, he brings alive 
constellations familiar to his eye and mind, he makes of them the 
figurative objects of a new space, he associates past and present in a 
new way. There are veritable new dimensions in his canvases. While 
mathematicians evolve their topologies, painters invent imaginary 
forms and objects whose relations with reality are of a psychological 
type unknown until then. They have thus helped to spread notions 
on which our current understanding of the universe is based. They 
have provided concrete nourishment for an age that no longer at- 
tempts to describe objects assembled by non-human agencies but 
which, in every domain, and from the very instant of perception, 
seeks to impose a human order on the external world. 

The lofty speculations of science have revealed an atomic universe 
at the same time as artists are creating a universe of dynamic signs 
in which color, especially, acquires a new value. Ceasing to endow 
preexistent objects with variable characteristics, at the will of the 
observer, it engenders, all by itself, configurations that evoke the 
universe. Made up of measurable vibrations, it establishes, as Robert 
Delaunay in his first really abstract canvases of 1912 and 1913 was 
able to show, an immediate relationship between man and universal 
space. It is depth, and can be measured along coordinates both 
thythmic and emotive. The transformation of the relations between 
line and color corresponds to a synchronous transformation in paint- 
ing technique and human sensibility. The breaking up of the old 
visual frameworks of the universe has enabled our age to metamor- 
phose its mores and to look for new values. And artists have un- 
questionably been among the first to realize concretely a 20th-century 
type of man, passionately adventurous and passionately introspective. 

The evolution of modern art, therefore, is not simply destructive 
of the traditional forms of vision. There is a creative quality in what 
it assembles. It cannot be maintained that the goal is in sight, that 
a new system has been discovered to accord with a prolonged experi- 
ence. But scientists are equally remote from the end. Let it suffice 
to say that both artists and scientists offer our generation destructive 
factors and factors that make possible a new sort of domination over 
matter. Many historians fail to grasp what is occurring before their 
eyes because they do not realize that genesis does not necessarily 
take place in the conditions required for synthesis. Here again, 
criticism and history stand opposed. It is a grave error, vis-a-vis new 
art works, to force them into the continuum of some formal concep- 
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tion of history. The works of the past have also, at times, repre- 
sented an epoch of radical transformation. To begin with, they were 
misunderstood and attacked; today we judge them in terms of the 
achievements that have been made under the stimulus of their action 
and example. Not every experiment currently being undertaken will 
prove equally fecund. To claim to distinguish at this moment the 
lasting values that the future will find in the present is to play at 
prophecy. The future is not restricted to the possibilities being ex- 
plored today. The place remains for new creations, and they alone 
can lend value and efficacy to the tentative solutions we witness now, 
The speculative activity of modern art is not a kind of equation whose 
solution has merely to be worked out, it invites artists and the public 
to take part in a dialectical process. That is why the panorama of 
present-day art is both various and unique, rigidly determined yet 
open to new hypotheses. Just as there exists a progression of scien- 
tific thought that shuttles ceaselessly between speculation and experi- 
ment, similarly a visual thought process exists that moves perpetually 
between observation and hypothesis. Art is a problematics, like logical 
thought, within the imaginary. The only attitude that cuts off every 
avenue of development and every understanding of art’s value is the 
conviction of a completely perfect correspondence between the forms 
of art and the forms of life. 


(Translated by Derek Aiken) 
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The Nature of the Classical in Art 


An essay upon this tormented subject can, unhappily, begin only 
with a definition, and with a definition of the word “classic” rather 
than of “classical.” In modern English usage, “classical” is a rather 
ambiguous term. It is synonymous neither with “classic” nor with 
“classicizing.” As presently used in relation to the art of Greece 
and Rome, it is intended to characterize, rather loosely, all Greek 
and Roman art. The word “classic,” on the other hand, is normally 
used to describe what is generally considered to be the central phe- 
nomenon in the formation of the fully “classical,” and is usually 
identified with the art of fifth-century and sometimes fourth-century 
Greece. The term “classicizing” is used to describe an art which 
consciously attempts to imitate or recreate the classic, as occurs at 
times during the Hellenistic period, during the Augustan age, and 
later. It is acutely necessary that we clearly draw this distinction 
between the “classic” itself and that “classicism” which is the product 
of the classicizing process and whose art may be called “classicistic.” 

We are fortunate that the English language is supple (or bar- 
barous) enough to deal with the semantics of this problem. The 
French language cannot do so, since the adjective “classicistique” 
does not exist, and the word “classiciste,” like the English, “classicist,” 
means merely one who works with the “classics.” The noun, “clas- 
sicisme,” is therefore applied to a state of being which can be de- 
scribed only by the adjective, “classique,” rather than by a weaker 
and more limiting word. “Classique” thus loses something of its 
capacity to denote a more special and intense state of consciousness 
and becomes inextricably bound up with “classicisme.” No one 
would claim that because of this restriction French critics have been 
unable to distinguish between “classic” and classicizing works and 
states of mind, but one can claim that it has caused the meaning of 
the classic to be blunted and the word itself to be directed toward 
areas which are not entirely appropriate to it—as to seventeenth- 
century French art, for example. Peyre, in his brilliant book upon 
the subject (Qu’est-ce que le classicisme?), is careful to distinguish 
his intentions but must use the adjective, “classique,” to describe the 
specific works cited from his chosen period, which is that of Le Clas- 
sicisme Francais. An increased respectability for the term “classici- 
sant” might, like the use of “classicizing” in English, help to clarify 
the problem. 

It becomes apparent that we must concern ourselves here directly 
with the concept of the “classic,” because it is upon that central 
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concept that the related concepts depend. I should like to define the 
classic as that art which is concerned with a total exploration and grasp 
of the large meanings which are involved in the inner and outer life 
of man—in his individual life and in his group life—and which deals 
with such meanings in terms both intellectual and physical, embodied 
in forms at once abstract and organic, tactile and optical, and com- 
pacting the real and the ideal into a dynamic but stable whole which 
appears on its own terms to be both clear and complete, instantaneous 
and permanent. 

The “restraint” and “proportion” of the classic, its “measure” in 
the later Aristotelian sense, are built into it; they are not applied, 
and if the classic seems to later ages to supply “ideal” types for art 
it does so because it deals with the whole of life, and many types are 
thus implicit in it. Consequently, the classic age becomes one in 
which the oldest past and, in a certain sense, the farthest future, 
come together as tensions in a keenly lived present and are resolved 
there in terms of experience. Such experience is not safe but daring. 
Because the classic age is ignited by a love for the challenge of life 
as a whole it will try almost anything that comes to mind. It is thus 
released alike from the more restricting aspects of those older pat- 
terns which parochial or tribal traditions may have enforced before 
its time and from those which its own radiant sense of wholeness 
may suggest to later ages. 

Whether one can find all the qualities of the classic wholly present 
in any art other than that of fifth-century Greece is a question. They 
may certainly exist in varying degrees during the late twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in the Ile de France, and it clearly seemed to the 
men of the sixteenth century that Raphael had in fact accomplished 
these things in his painting, as in his “School of Athens” and his 
“Exposition of the Sacrament” in the Stanza della Segnatura in the 
Vatican. (Fig. 1) A total world of past and present is set up here, 
complete on its own terms and formed within an embracing ambient 
which is based upon the domed and apsed architecture of Bramante— 
as in his contemporary project for St. Peter’s and his Cortile del 
Belvedere, in which these forms are echoed in space directly outside 
the windows of this room. Explicit in this art also is a view of an- 
tiquity as having created an excellence which must be rivalled by 
modern life and brought into union with it. 

This view sees antiquity as a whole; it does not seek for a perfect 
“classic” within antiquity, nor does it seem to use the term “classic” 
in this sense. Therefore the High Renaissance creates an art which 
is widely open to the richness of both antiquity and the present. It 
is exclusive only in its own sense at once of its modernity and of its 
brotherhood with the far past as it rejects the more recent past of 
the middle ages which lay between. Thus antiquity was a spur, not 
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a bridle, to High Renaissance invention, and antiquity itself was 
judged in terms of present experience. What the High Renaissance 
knew of antiquity it used according to its own needs: primarily Ro- 
man works, some Greek. In Raphael we recognize the embracing 
solemnity of an Italic tradition; in Michelangelo, forever breaking 
out of later conceptions of High Renaissance order, we often recog- 
nize the solid thrust of the Hellenic of whatever period—as behind 
his Sistine Chapel frescoes of 1510 we perceive such Greek works as 
the Belvedere Hercules, discovered a few years before. 


As, however, the later sixteenth century lost a certain confidence in 
its own capacity for accomplishment in the present, it seems to have 
looked back upon the High Renaissance as an ideal period and to 
have sought, both in the High Renaissance and in antiquity, for a 
set of laws and a theory which might restore that lost ideal. A cer- 
tain split between theory and practice began to arise. The real and 
the ideal began to diverge, and the ideal was held to be higher, be- 
cause conceived in the mind. When in sixteenth-century French 
usage, for example, the term “classique” appeared (as in Sebillet’s 
Art Poetique, of 1548: “bons et classiques écrivains frangais . . .”), 
it had about it much of its old aura of intellectual approval, as of 
something worthy to be a model because past and known, a “classic” 
in other words. About such a concept could gather the view of the 
highest art as an “ideal” art, rational and intellectual, restrained by 
rule. Such insistence upon the ideal mirrored that of later antique 
classicizing theory itself, where the classic had been seen as pri- 
marily an intellectual art of distance and permanence which rejected 
of necessity those aspects of form having to do with the violent, the 
instantaneous, and the sensational. In the similarly classicizing view 
of the seventeenth century the wholeness of the classic as such was 
partly lost once more, and human experience both of the past and in 
the present began to be fragmented into polarities. 

The seventeenth-century controversies between the Poussinistes 
and the Rubensistes in the French Academy essentially accepted as- 
polarities two ways of figuring reality: that of Rubens as coloristic 
and optical, full of the violence of illusion and the momentary and 
without the serenity, clarity, and permanence to be found in the 
linear, strict, and calm forms of Poussin. (Fig. 2) The latter was 
seen as related to Raphael and the antique in terms of antique sculp- 
ture, and Rubens was held to be “modern” and thus not so related. 
In this way past and present, the classic as model and the present as 
sensation, tended to be split apart as they had not been during the 
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Renaissance. At the same time antiquity was still viewed more or 
less as a whole—as made up of classics—and no specifically “classic” 
or high moment was factored out of it. Yet in the successfully bal- 
anced classicism of Poussin certain strong formal predilections can 
be found which are related to specific periods in ancient art. For ex- 
ample, it is obvious today that pictorial and dramatic effects, like 
those of Rubens, existed in some monuments of Hellenistic antiquity, 
as in the Pergamene altar—and that both tactile or linear, and optical 
or pictorial, effects are to be found in the art of fifth-century Athens 
itself. (Fig. 12) 

The predilection of Poussin and after him of the Academy— 
though its members were never able to carry it out in practice as he 
had been—is actually toward classicizing works from antiquity. These 
tend to tone down from the classic its more advanced and move- 
mented, that is pictorial, aspects and to concentrate upon its more 
conservative, linear, solid, and sculptural qualities. One may go 
further and say that classicism, whether in antiquity or in the seven- 
teenth century, was in fact reaching backward toward earlier—early 
classic or archaic—values of a conservative character and that clas- 
sicism itself would seem to represent in part a deeply felt, regressive 
side of human nature as it longs for the most ancient and unchang- 
ing ways of certainty for experience. 

With Winckelmann—at the moment when the whole structure of 
Baroque society was beginning to break up—such concentration upon 
the archetype of the permanent was intensified and given a moral 
basis. “The good and the beautiful are the same,” said Winckel- 
mann, “and only one path leads to them, while many go to the evil 
and the ugly.” In his History of Ancient Art, published in 1764, 
Winckelmann insisted upon the purely Greek quality of good and 
beautiful art and in effect denied an art to the Romans at all. He 
also discovered what he called a “high” period, a “golden age” in 
Greek art and explained that phenomenon in terms of development. 
He saw this development as one to which a biological, or botanical, 
analogy of “bloom and decay” might be applied and he found “.. . 
four stages of style, namely the straight and hard, the grand and 
square, the beautiful and flowing, and the imitative.” He goes on: 
“The first probably lasted for the most part until the age of Phidias; 
the second until Praxiteles, Lysippus, and Apelles; the third probably 
ceased with the school of the three later artists; and the fourth con- 
tinued until the downfall of art.” 

Out of such a view arose not only a further exclusiveness in 
theories of value but also a fixed belief, morally justified, in cultural 
progress and decay. From this point of view Winckelmann explained 
art since the Renaissance in historical terms, with his own period in 
that art described as a period of decay. During the Renaissance it- 
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self the present had called to the past because it felt itself to be great, 
like the past, but with Winckelmann, at the beginning of the modern 
age, the present feels itself to be weak and impermanent and calls 
to the past for permanence and strength. Thus, through Winckel- 
mann, in terms of theory and history, the detached but moralizing 
view of a biological development of growth, flowering, and decay in 
cultures was made possible, and, in art, its opposite, a consciously 
“classic” revival. This took several forms. While Winckelmann dis- 
tinguished between the “square and grand” and the “beautiful and 
flowing” in the art of antiquity, it may be felt that his own peculiar 
physiological qualifications—those which had apparently enabled him 
to distinguish some essential characteristics of Greek sculpture even 
through the veil of copies—led him in practice to prefer a rather 
emasculated version of the “beautiful,” out of which may be said 
to grow the rather androgynous classicism of Canova, who was 
praised by Winckelmann’s follower, Cicognara, as the highest and 
most antique of modern sculptors. Yet we find in Winckelmann not 
only great learning and discrimination but also intense intuitions, as 
when he writes that he would have liked to excavate at Elis because 
there, he said, “I am assured that the yield . . . would be abundant 
beyond conception, and that a great light would shoot up from this 
soil of art, if it should be thoroughly searched.” 

What Winckelmann would have made in fact of the sculptors from 
Olympia it is difficult to say. (Fig. 11) In all likelihood he would 
have included them in his earlier phase of “straight and hard” rather 
than in his more developed one of “square and grand.” Yet he had 
always insisted, in a way like the Academy, upon what he called 
“drawing,” (that is, linearity and purity in form), and the more in- 
tense and creative aspects of the neo-classicism, which Winckelmann 
had played a part in unleashing, actually did move toward much the 
same kind of hardness, density, and geometric purity that are to be 
found in the Olympic forms. The reconstruction drawings of Stuart 
and Revett, and the projects of Ledoux, Boullée, and Jefferson have 
this character, as do the most “classic” paintings of David—directed 
to all of these into an empathetic comprehension of the new, violent, 
modern world in terms of harsh linear clarity and uncompromisingly 
solid forms. 

Yet the fragmentation of human experience which we have noted 
as a progressive development in theory since the Renaissance now 
burst forth more intensely in practice than it ever had before. While 
Winckelmann had been concentrating a part of European attention 
upon the sculptural clarity of antiquity, another part was being di- 
rected with equal intensity and sense of loss toward the pictorial 
obscurity of the middle ages and the exotic. In a painting by Con- 
stable, for example, the values of light and shade and shifting color 
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which are evoked are consciously the opposite of those desired by 
Stuart and Revett and David. Two complementary ways of experi- 
ence—that through reason and clarity and that through feeling and 
intuition—are seen as opposites. The word “classic” is now used 
more commonly and with a meaning at once more intense and more 
restricted: as the opposite of “romantic.” In this way the false 
polarities of “classic” vs. “romantic” are set up. The polarities are 
false, first, because both are present in the classic itself and, second, 
because the impetus behind both neo-classicism and romanticism in 
the later eighteenth century was essentially—and in terms of their 
own semantics—a romantic one, emotionally concentrated upon a 
restricted idea. Yet, from this period, a sense of dichotomy between 
“classic” and “romantic” becomes firmly imbedded in the modem 
mind—to its great psychic disadvantage. 

To the disadvantage especially of classic values, because, as the 
polemic developed in the nineteenth century—trecalling but refocus- 
sing the old Poussinistes-Rubensistes controversy of the seventeenth 
—the classic began more and more to be defended on terms which 
avoided experience as known in modern life and saw the classic as 
something which could be found only through rejection of the pres- 
ent. It did no good for Delacroix, (Fig. 3) who understood this 
problem rather well, to insist that he was as classic as Ingres (to our 
eyes he may sometimes appear more classic). He must be shouted 
down by the critics who knew, they believed, that these ways of 
making art were truly different. Whole ranges of human experience 
were thus, at last, fully forced out of the nineteenth-century view of 
the classic—especially those ranges dealing with action and involve- 
ment—and the classic was described in terms of a sentimental aca- 
demic classicism, both “sweetened and dried” (as Peyre put it) in 
comparison alike with the classicism of the seventeenth century and 
with its own neo-classic beginnings. 

Such academic classicism became a grab bag of culture, (Fig. 4) 
superficially invoking antique forms but profoundly uninvolved in the 
classic disciplines of structural geometry and the tensions of organic 
beings. Nor was it involved very much with the most pressing pre- 
occupations of its age; thus it was hardly classic. Through it, in the 
nineteenth century, the classic in fact became profoundly lost, and 
with it, in a way, antiquity itself. (A comparison between Ingres’ 
“Apotheosis of Homer,” Fig. 4, and Raphael’s “School of Athens,” 
Fig. 1, can make the fact of this loss all too apparent.) At the same 
time, however, in a development out of these movements called 
“Romanticism” and “Realism” rather than “Classicism,” a number 
of much more “classic” works than those of the Academy were being 
produced by later nineteenth-century artists. Both Sullivan and 
Seurat compact a kind of classic order in terms of life as lived: an 
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order disciplined therefore by the classic rather than the classicizing 
method and deriving out of this process the largely conceived but 
active forms which seem best to embody the meaning of the whole. 
Yet there are elements in the art of Sullivan and Seurat which can- 
not truly be counted as classic. From the point of view of the inner 
and outer life of man and of the ceremonies whereby he articulates 
the meanings of his individual and group life there is too much left 
out in both, as in a sense the nineteenth century as a whole left too 
much out. 

At the same time, from the point of view of classic permanence, 
there is in Sullivan a continuously movemented interweaving of ele- 
ments and in Seurat a constantly shifting kaleidescope of figures 
which seem more completely involved in an inherently nineteenth- 
century confidence in physical change and continuity. Perhaps the 
nineteenth century, scientifically absorbed, had not yet been required 
by circumstances to search deeply enough into the self to unearth 
the permanent qualities beneath a changing present which seemed 
always to be opening up the world for its enjoyment. Certainly con- 
tinuity and change are the essence of late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century art. Both Wright and Cézanne feel deeply for the 
classic solidity of objects, but these they then bring into a movement 
of flux and becoming, in which physical forces pull them along. 
There is the problem too of the dwindling of classic themes, though 
these are profoundly wished for by Cézanne. Through a study of 
Poussin and nature in tension he struggles with the human form and 
the culminating pyramidal shape but is somehow compelled to draw 
both into the oscillating ribbons of physical continuity. Yet in the 
attempt to resolve these counter forces there is much that is classic, 
and to this point we shall be obliged to return. Similarly, while the 
Cubism which developed by 1910 out of the work of Cézanne and 
others has sometimes been called a classic art, one cannot entirely 
accept it as such. The classic sense of discovery is there, but the 
large themes of the classic and its completeness are not. In a sense 
cubism beautifully culminates and synthesizes the most important de- 
velopments of the nineteenth century: fragmentation, confidence only 
in the material processes of matter, the dwindling of human allu- 
sions, most of all a rejection of the classic faith in the permanence 
of the instantaneous in favor of a Bergsonian becoming and the time 
not of moments but of continuity. Therefore, for many reasons, the 
classic as viewed or as created, indeed, the need for it, may be felt 
to have largely disappeared from the early twentieth-century world. 


Ill 


At this point we should turn briefly toward twentieth-century art his- 
tory and criticism in order to demonstrate the loss of the classic 
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more fully. By 1900 the characteristic nineteenth-century confidence 
in change and continuity had produced an art history which, while 
it tended to accept the developmental philosophy of Winckelmann, 
had, except among the unenlightened, substracted value judgments 
from the process. Thus the rehabilitation of the Baroque led to 
Wickhoff’s rehabilitation of Roman art in its more pictorial and il- 
lusionistic aspects. Indeed, the subtracting of judgments of value 
concerning quality and meaning led to a curious new judgment con- 
cerning fullness of development, a rather Darwinian view in which 
Mrs. Strong, for example, though still paying service—as all since 
Winckelmann had been obliged to do—to fifth century Greek art, 
was constrained to point out that Roman illusionism, dealing as it 
did with optical rather than with tactile values, represented in fact a 
higher level of human intellectual development than was to be found 
in less developed Greek art. 

Similarly, Heinrich Wolfflin, in a series of books published be- 
tween 1889 and 1915, set up new polarities between what he called 
“classic” and “baroque” as different kinds of art. The classic be- 
comes more isolated as a moment and is seen as restricted in form. 
Wolfflin’s distinguishing terms have been persistent in art history 
ever since and have certainly been heard in this talk: linear vs. 
painterly, plane vs. recession; closed vs. open form; multiplicity vs. 
unity, clearness vs. unclearness. Though Wolfflin thought of these 
arts as polarities it was obvious to him that the baroque represented 
a development in time out of the classic, and he also recognized an 
archaic or experimental period as preceding the classic. Shortly 
thereafter other scholars isolated a phase of sixteenth-century Euro- 
pean art as existing between the “classic” of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury and the baroque of the seventeenth and entertaining objectives 
and producing forms which were clearly different from those of either 
the classic or the baroque. To this art the title “Mannerist” was 
given, not only because it seemed to mannerize and refine the forms 
of Raphael and Michelangelo (and indeed the word “mannerist” had 
been used in this way during the sixteenth century itself), but also 
because it was in large part preoccupied with shock effects, contrasts, 
and ambiguities in form and meaning. These have proved extraor- 
dinarily sympathetic to the twentieth-century world. 

With such identification of experimental, classic, mannerist or re- 
fined, and baroque phases in art the way was now open for twen- 
tieth-century morphologists to turn the whole business into the char- 
acteristically desired flux of growth and development and to handle 
any art, anywhere, upon these fluid terms. We can be spared here a 
demonstration of this method upon arts, such as those of India and 
China, about which I know almost nothing, although one might point 
out that the method works most convincingly with arts about which 
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one knows nothing at all. A brief demonstration with Greek art may 
be allowed: that is, with the archaic as experimental, with the mid- 
fifth century as classic or the culmination of those experiments, the 
fourth century as refining and mannerizing the balance of the classic, 
and the Hellenistic as producing a baroque which coils outward into 
space, recreates classic release in more explosive terms, and other- 
wise demonstrates most of the characteristics defined by Wolfflin. 
One will note that the four stages of Winckelmann are back, but 
without the exclusive value judgments and—in all fairness to the 
morphologists—without the biological cultural analogies which, along 
with judgments of value, have been incorporated into this method by 
some contemporary historians such as Spengler and Toynbee and 
which, partly through their influence, have found their way into vari- 
ous text books on world art. 

When intelligently applied, the morphological method has the great 
virtue of making many kinds of art available for systematic, if rather 
detached, analysis, but it has one paramount weakness so far as we 
here are concerned: namely, that through it the classic is irrevocably 
lost. The moment of balance is harder and harder to find; it is eaten 
into on one side by the experimental and even more on the other by 
the mannerist or refined, until we come at last upon the trauma of 
the graduate student whose eye has become so acute to disequilibrium 
that he has lost the classic forever and can never work again. 

One reason morphology loses the classic is because it .is inade- 
quately concerned with meaning as embodied in form. It is here that 
the iconologist, reacting against the morphologist, might have been 
expected to serve us well. The iconologist’s preoccupation with the 
themes of art, and especially—through the influence of such universal 
intellects as Erwin Panofsky—with the rich humanist tradition of 
classical themes which run through the art of the western world from 
antiquity to the present, might have aided us in rediscovering that 
complexity of meaning which is an essential of the classic and which 
makes it so much more than merely a moment of balance or equilib- 
rium. Indeed, the method of the iconologist has helped us to value 
the density of allusion which is involved, for example, in the organiza- 
tion of the various cult centers on the Acropolis in Athens or in the 
identification of the figures in Raphael’s “School of Athens.” The 
iconologists have attempted as well to widen our concept of the clas- 
sic in all periods by bringing into it, as in the middle ages, such a 
figure, considered refined by the morphologists, as Pierre de Mon- 
treuil, or as in the Renaissance, such a titan as Michelangelo. 

Yet in the end, the effect of the work of the iconologists has been 
to lead us not toward the classic but away from it along a river of 
change which seems not so different from the one which is furrowed 
by the canoes of the morphologists. This would seem to occur be- 
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cause the iconologist has become preoccupied not with a classic reso- 
lution of complexity but with complexity itself. He is most happy, 
it seems, when traveling through the labyrinth of humanist allusion, 
following a new thread of Ariadne which leads us to many curious 
and forgotten culs de sac of knowledge along the way but which this 
time never brings us forth from the splendid labyrinth into the vulgar 
light of day. Thus iconology would seem, like morphology, to be 
essentially concerned with the process of becoming, and it too loses 
the classic for us, accomplishing a certain fragmentation of our view 
of the whole. It seems obvious that we must bring form, as in the 
morphologists, and meaning, as in the iconologists, back together 
again in terms of experience, as the classic does. (One should point 
out that a rather similar desire to bring all relevant aspects of human 
experience together would seem to have motivated the symposium 
on the classic held at Naumburg in 1930, cf. Werner Jaeger, ed., Das 
Problem des Klassischen und die Antike, Leipzig, 1931.) 

Yet if the classic can be lost through a modern desire for con- 
tinuous complexity it can also be lost through a counter modern 
yearning for maximum directiness and shock impact in form. Here 
the iconologist is countered by the modern artist and critic who re- 
nounces humanism in favor of primitive clarity and violent sensation. 
This predilection for the abstract has served us well by making the 
archaic comprehensible and desirable to our eyes. It has done the 
same—despite Mr. Berenson’s violent objections—for late antique 
art, at the other end of Greek and Roman civilization. But with 
critics such as Seltman it would deny us the Hellenistic, as less ab- 
stract and too pictorial, and it would deprecate the Parthenon sculp- 
tures because certain pictorial, modelled values are apparent in them. 
(Fig. 12) In effect, it is the classic’s love for the forms of nature to which 
this attitude objects. It would leave us Olympia (Fig. 11) for what 
is archaic or (in a peculiar terminology borrowed from Roger Fry) 
“formal” in Olympia, but beyond that it will not value the classic, 
which is thus lost to us once more. We should note that the aesthetic 
criteria involved here are not so different from those of the old clas- 
sicizing academy, insofar as they both are based upon profoundly 
conservative—one might say hieratic rather than natural—ways of 
seeing. 

Through similar criteria the Parthenon itself (Fig. 8) is also lost 
to us. Martienssen sees its octostyle facade as less easily grasped at 
once than the usual hexastyle facades of archaic or of other fifth-century 
temples. Again the criterion is one which values direct impact rather 
than that stretching of vision and comprehension which the Par- 
thenon, as a classic monument, certainly demands. Valuing the ar- 
chaic, the criterion is still a classicizing one, like that of Vitruvius 
who insisted that Doric temples were, by nature, hexastyle. 
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IV 


If we have lost the classic in all these different ways, how are we to 
find it again? Here we should return to our definition of the classic 
as that art which is of highest class because it is involved in pre- 
senting the variety of human experience and the tensions of actual 
life in forms which resolve but do not deny that variety and those 
tensions. By this I do not mean exactly what Proust meant when he 
said, “Only romantics know how to read classic works, because they 
read them as they were written, romantically.” I do not believe in 
the distinction, but I am in sympathy with Proust’s intention here— 
which is to make us realize the classic as the result both of a pro- 
foundly searching creative struggle and of a sense of positive human 
release. Therefore, we should attempt to experience the nature of 
that struggle to compact opposites into resolution, to adjust tensions 
into stable forms, to create indeed that harmony of tensions, “as of 
the bow and the lyre,” of which Herakleitos had spoken. We should 
try above all to see the classic as it is involved, most optimistically, 
in creative acts—in discovery, invention, and the expansion of ex- 
perience. We must, in other words, try to go forward to the classic 
positively as it came to itself, through creation, rather than negatively 
as the “classicizers” have gone back to it in search of the finished, 
the perfect, and the ruled. 

For example, in architecture the Nashville Parthenon can help us 
little to recover the Parthenon in Athens; it remains a curiosity since 
its exterior sculptural form in the Hellenic manner is not in tension 
with the meaning of modern buildings, which is in their interior use 
as space containers as well as in their exterior presence. Jefferson’s 
Pantheon Library can, however, help us more because here, using an 
Italic tradition related to space enclosure, Jefferson shows us still the 
nature of the building as used in tension with the form as applied. 
This too has undergone more of the creative process in variation from 
its model than has the other building. 

If we wish, however, to see an architecture which attempts in- 
tegrally to resolve the Italic tradition of interior space with the Hel- 
lenic one of the articulated sculptural integument in terms of new 
discovery, we must turn to the work of a contemporary architect. In 
Le Corbusier’s Unité d’Habitation at Marseilles (Fig. 5) the building 
contains its interior of megaron-like apartments within a plastic sys- 
tem which appears from the outside to be related only to its own 
laws and which achieves in this way something of the purely sculp- 
tural scale of the Greek temple. We can now experience it in terms 
of the classic metaphor of the temple as a human-evoking, up- 
right and weight-supporting, but purely abstract order in the natu- 
tral world. Thus Le Corbusier extracts the maximum sculptural 
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quality from his supports, and—as a Greek temple, by direction 
and contrast, brings the whole visible landscape into human focus— 
so Le Corbusier seeks a similar classic tension and focus in his build- 
ings, like that which houses the High Court of Chandigarh in India. 
(Fig. 6) Such combination of opposites relating to man and nature 
is no less daring than many of the unlikely combinations brought into 
resolution by classic art itself. For a man like Le Corbusier, who 
desires classic values above all things, the method of finding them 
has been one of unremitting search and struggle. He has been ob- 
liged, like most of us, to reconstruct a usable past for himself, be- 
cause the academy had withdrawn the past from human meaning in 
the twentieth century. For interior space he seeks the meaning of 
Hadrian’s Villa in his drawings. Like Hadrian himself he digs into 
the hollows of swelling cave types for the nature of interior experi- 
ence. For exterior sculptural challenge which can state the splendour 
of the human will he travels to the Acropolis in Athens, and writes 
of classic art among the ruins, “. . . nothing . . . left but these closely 
knit and violent elements, sounding clear and tragic like brazen 
trumpets.” (Fig. 8) 

When Le Corbusier builds a church out of the elements of interior 
body and exterior challenge he will stretch us as Ictinos apparently 
stretches the comprehension of the critics still. The plan may be like 
the whole Acropolis brought inside. As we follow Pausanias’ route 
from shrine to shrine without—through all the complexity of forms— 
so within Notre Dame du Haut at Ronchamps (Fig. 7) we journey 
from hairpin megaron to megaron. These are the cavelike chapels, 
recalling to us Le Corbusier’s drawings of Hadrian’s Villa, and be- 
yond those the horned earth sanctuaries of Sardinia, Brittany, and 
Ireland—female sanctuaries which Le Corbusier was also consciously 
evoking in his Mary Magdalen cave for the obsessed Trouin at Sainte 
Baume. The exterior of Ronchamps shows a double intent: to hood 
the chapel spaces as interior volumes but to bring up the main form 
as an exterior sculptural shape, an acoustic bell, rising in a curve to 
the southeast corner: a presence stretching challengingly upward like 
an airfoil about to take flight. Since both walls and vault press in- 
ward, the building cannot be seen simply as a hollow shell, like most 
buildings. Instead, one feels inside the reality of engulfment in a 
positive body, while outside the whole becomes one pier which 
thrusts upward as a material force. Cave and column become one. 
Ronchamps, in the lived present, challenges our capacity for experi- 
ence until we remember that the Greek temple was involved in a 
rather similar intent, that is, to clothe its inner cella shrine in the 
exterior forms of sculptural force. We remember, too, that the 
Parthenon itself, (Fig. 8) though closed within its Euclidean envelope, 
is also stretching upward. It, too, challenges us: a purely compres- 
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sion system which is, nevertheless, apparently rising upward as a 
colonnade held down in tension at its corners—which it pulls with 
it—-stretching upward and with all its life wholly being the unlikely, 
complex, but present fact of Athena, purely flesh and purely spirit. 

Both the Parthenon, and (I think we must say) Ronchamps, are 
classic buildings because they both deal with the whole of things— 
in this case relating to the Virgin Goddess—as presently existing fact. 
One notes that the carefully chosen, archetypal words of the Litany 
apply to both: “Spiritual Vessel . . . Tower of David . . . House of 
Gold . . . Tower of Ivory.” These opposites are not carefully bal- 
anced in the Parthenon and Ronchamps but are fused in the heat of 
the experience of them. It is little wonder that classicizers, such as 
Perret, have been among Le Corbusier’s most persistent detractors, 
since it is not the living heat of the classic which the classicistic de- 
sires but instead its apparently reproducible order. Yet neither the 
Parthenon nor Ronchamps is reproducible, and they give further the 
curious impression, intrinsic to the classic, of being, despite their 
obvious prototypes, undeniably unique of their kind. They deal not 
with the comfort of the purely relative but with the challenge of that 
absolute which culminates relativity. Thus they do not mesmerize 
the viewer’s self but simply confront him with themselves—existing 
presences counter to his own. In this way that freedom which Sartre 
saw in the work of art calls to the freedom in those individuals who 
can recognize it. The Parthenon and Ronchamps are therefore not 
for the timid, nor is the classic, which seems to be a terrible freedom 
most of all. Perhaps, though hidden and therefore unidentified be- 
hind the semantic mask of “classicisme,” it has always been the 
classic that modern existentialists have in fact sought, since the Law 
of the classic—as in Plato’s dialogue on this theme—is intrinsic to 
it and neither outrages the individual nor denies the group; it need 
not be stolen, as in Camus’ La Chute, like the panel of the Just 
Judges from its proper place. If Sartre’s stated goal, “the absolute 
at the heart of relativity” means an absolute which grows out of the 
full acceptance of relativity rather than one which is insulated against it, 
then perhaps the Parthenon, not Communism, is the true object of 
the existentialist’s search. We can believe that this may be the case 
when Sartre writes, “. . . dans l’ceuvre d’art nous avons découvert 
la présence de I’humanité entiére.” Certainly, with Le Corbusier, 
whose culture is wholly French, the French search for meaning now 
passes beyond its traditional “classicisme”—which is order imposed 
upon anarchy—toward the organic awe and terror of the classic, 
which is the inseparable wholeness of life. 
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If I now seem to see the classic over much in terms of active violence 
and struggle—in almost existentialist terms—it may be because a 
desire to discover the truth of classic values once again has been a 
consistent and poignant factor in the work of some of the greatest 
artists of our time. Again, they have been French artists or artists 
who have worked in France. There was, it is true, a moment at the 
end of the last century when there blossomed a curiously haunting 
classic as of those who had never left home. Maillol on the shores 
of the Mediterranean made his solid but radiant images, and Picas- 
so in his father’s house on that same littoral grew up to a kind of 
classic which, like that of Maillol, recalls the severity of Olympia. 
But it is in the nature of the modern world that a man must leave 
his father’s house and come in contact with a world which is as wide 
as mass civilization and history have made it. Picasso in 1901, in 
the metropolis of Paris, becomes part of a sophisticated and elegant 
milieu, refined and fluid like the Minoan civilization whose forms 
were being excavated and published by Evans at precisely that time. 
But for every modern man who is brought into a fully formed en- 
vironment, there seems to operate—if he is to become a full man— 
the peculiar necessity to begin again from the beginning, to relive as 
personal experience the creation of those values out of which the 
world is truly made. Thus Picasso consciously primitivizes himself: 
a painting of 1907, a Bakota guardian of the dead, and the Great 
Mother from a Boeotian amphora of the late geometric period seem 
all to belong together. What are the forces underneath, the artist 
asks. What are the images and the geometry? Then in full tide of 
joy and strength and in full command of his material Picasso makes 
his richly mature cubist forms, like archaic Greek art but without 
that art’s clearly fixed tribal and ceremonial pattern to base his 
meaning upon—without the image of humanity as a constant in his 
search. He is a normally uprooted man of the modern technological 
and mass world. But he desires a tradition, or a past, passionately 
and searches for it in antiquity. And when his human beings emerge 
after the first world war (Fig. 9), it is as if they, like the Kouros by 
Kritios, were the first human beings to move upright in the world 
and to shift their weight. 

But Picasso, as a modern man, cannot find confidence or excite- 
ment in the deeply organic character of that movement. His figures 
create the effect, found also in the characters of Cocteau, Anouilh, 
and Gide, of knowing that they are playing an Hellenic part—en- 
gaged in the archetypal act because they know they are expected to 
do so. It is a moment of ironic classicism, fusing wit and longing. 
Thus Picasso’s men are here not radiant like the Greek; instead they 
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have a heavy, earth-bound mass, which reminds us a little of Italic 
art, and a kind of reflective sadness which recalls late antiquity. Here 
Picasso searches too and other groupings suggest themselves: a third 
century Roman bust, withdrawn and strange; a Picasso head with the 
same great eyes and the strong forms of nose and hair; then, finally, 
the same motifs arranged into a whole new set of reverberations 
where the original form has been pondered until its essential elements 
have been found. The form which results may not be a classic one, 
but, it reveals a kind of classic process: that is, the attempt to re- 
arrange the past in terms of present a It is the opposite of 
the classicizing process. 

Yet Picasso cannot focus these attempts until he is faced with an 
event which pulls him into contact with public as well as private life. 
For him this event can hardly be a great victory over barbaric forms, 
like Salamis, Plataea, or the Himera. Instead it is one of the char- 
acteristic twentieth-century defeats—in this case the bombing of the 
town of Guernica. Nevertheless, under the pressure of a need to 
find an adequate form for a personally valid and generally true state- 
ment about that event he now comes closest to a classic method and 
a classic form. His Guernica, of 1937, (Fig. 10) is organized by 
severe shapes and limited colors into a pyramidal composition like 
that of a Greek pediment. Picasso avoids reporting the event. There 
are no bombing planes. He is interested in the large meanings in- 
volved in the destruction of a town. Therefore a few figures, in 
terms of the unities of classic drama, stand for the whole; it is com- 
plex meaning resolved in forms which are clear and complete, in- 
stantaneous and permanent. Cubist geometry is resolved with the 
organic; movement with stability. As at Olympia, the time of con- 
tinuity becomes the time of now. 

The forms themselves are pushed farther than forms had been 
pushed before, and like the figures from the west pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia (Fig. 11) they are pushed for one reason 
only, to make the meaning more direct and clear. They are forms 
which express as intensely as possible the agony which is the mean- 
ing of the event, and they move within and as part of the basic order 
of the shape which controls the dynamic unity of the whole. The 
meaning is a classic one. It takes an attitude; it describes barbarism 
and defines civilization. It is the rape of decency which is its theme. 
But there is no radiant young god to state the triumph of human 
truce and order. Instead the hero is broken and a hollow man, and 
the beast totem rises triumphant once again and watches. 

In this there is a profoundly classic reference. As on a stage the 
whole is being regarded and illuminated. On the eastern pediment 
from Olympia the crime and counter-crime of human beings is 
watched by the river god as nature which is outside humanity and 
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which fixes a cold, unwinking stare upon the terribly exposed ranks 
of men. In the Guernica nature as the beast observes and approves 
human self-destruction. For Picasso the indifferent watcher, outside 
man, created by him, but now destroying him, is technology. This 
illuminates the scene and pins humanity, as upon a dissecting table, 
under the unwinking light of an unshaded bulb. Whatever the result 
we see it whole. It is not a fragment any more but a concentrated 
image of ourselves, and perhaps it tells us that our problem now is 
to bring horse and rider back to life once more—as they are alive on 
the Parthenon frieze—in terms of commitment, devotion, and joy. 
(Fig. 12) There is also ritual to be understood, and its harmony of 
the ideal and the real. There is above all life, since it has been pre- 
cisely with a living harmony of real and ideal that great classic works 
of art have dealt. In the Guernica the violence of the event in our 
time is still too white hot, but by reference of imagery and form the 
implications of classic meaning are present, and the need for a reso- 
lution, as the classic would have it, is asserted. 

Yet we may ask ourselves whether such resolution, if it should ever 
come again, could produce once more a truly classic art. There was 
a freshness in the Greek awakening to the whole of life, for example, 
which has never been possible with quite the same newness for those 
later ages which have had that example already fixed before their 
eyes. Thus, perhaps the definition of the classic which I have offered 
throughout this talk has been—because it has inevitably had ex- 
emplars of the classic in mind—partly a classicizing one despite it- 
self. Perhaps a classic art can arise only in a certain way, as a cer- 
tain kind of people awake to individuality out of a tribal situation, 
with which, for a period, their new freedom exists in vital tension. 
Perhaps, therefore, some might hold the view that there can never 
be another fully classic art until an adequate set of disasters forces 
the human race to lose everything—even its present stock of mem- 
ories—and to start again from the beginning. Some aspects of the 
existentialism to which I referred earlier have seemed to demonstrate 
at least a partial sympathy toward such an eventuality. A barbarian- 
ization even more complete than that which separated antiquity from 
the High Middle Ages might be conceived. 

Our imagination revolts at the possibility. It is the one which 
Shelley embraced in exacerbated form in his poem, Hellas, when 


he consigned civilization as it had become to the destruction he felt 
it deserved: 


Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream 


Then all might begin again. The great decisions could be made afresh. 
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A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


Then the new heroic acts and climactic victories might create the new 
fund of memories, out of which comes the new awakening: 


Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime; 


But Shelley knew that this dream too would be fated to imperma- 


nanence by the very nature of human life. Why, therefore, should 
the world begin again? He cries: 


The world is weary of the past 
Oh, might it die or rest at last. 


Yet this last cry seems nihilistic and even sentimental. It is L-Homme 
Révolté among the broken images, choosing death in the impasse. In 
all likelihood the world of human values can wish for neither death 
nor rest and remain human. The world must use the memories it 
has; it cannot discard them. Picasso and Le Corbusier, both sensing 
the necessity to begin anew in the face of the new challenges of the 
modern age—and Picasso especially seeming to relive the develop- 
ment of experience from its beginning—have still recognized this fact 
instinctively. They have understood that men cannot put away what 
they have once discovered and that the challenge of the present is to 
see the classic as it is and to create a fresh life for it on our own 
terms if we can. They have realized also that the classic itself essen- 
tially demands of us that we look not backward, but forward, to find 
it. It is the concentrated image of a whole humanity which we must 
seek—Sartre’s “humanité entiére”—and in our time not a classicizing 
order but a classic awakening. As we commit ourselves to this, clas- 
sic art regains its meaning for us. It can no longer be viewed from a 
distance, as merely a moment of balance in a world of eternal flux; 
nor as a pure creation of the mind; nor as one of two polarities. 
Perhaps this may mean that we already are awakening—indeed 
out of the shadows of that revolution which Shelley envisaged and 
which has largely come to pass. “Faiths and empires” have gleamed 
“like wrecks of a dissolving dream.” Perhaps the Athens we see 
now, as we view it across the battered early-morning suburbs of our 
souls, is in fact a new city, perceived through the fresh eyes of as- 
tounded barbarians. And if we, no less than earlier ages, make our 
own myth of the classic, we at least know now that it deals with 
thought and sensation, with a keenly lived present, a challenged 
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future, and a liberated memory: creating forms of permanent hu- 
manity out of the utter impermanence of the human situation but 
blazing, not gently, with the hope and ardour of searching men. They 
seek nothing less than the whole.’ 


‘A shorter version of this paper was read in a symposium, “The Nature of the 
Classical,” held at the annual meeting of the American Institute of Archae- 
ology and the American Philological Society, Philadelphia, December, 1956. 
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Three new books on modern art: 


Music to be seen, a portfolio of drawings by Ulfert Wilke, 
limited ed. $16.00 


Karl Knaths by Paul Mocsanyi, intro. by Duncan Phillips, 
60 plates, 8 in color $5.00 


Doorway to Portuguese, an experiment in photo offset and 
color printing, 12 large plates $6.00 


From Arp to Zao-Wou-Ki 


Wittenborn announces a new publication: 
THE WORLD OF 


ABSTRACT ART 


edited by the American Abstract Artists, 
New York. 176 pages, 162 illustrations, 

57 small color plates, octavo, cloth, $8.50 
(cash with order) 


This book combines history with analysis: 
London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, Buenos Aires, 
pre-1914 Moscow, New York, Middie-West 

and West-Coast; with articles by Seuphor, 
Richter, Dorazio, Wiegand, Kosice, Gabo, Barnet, 
Kyle Morris, G. L. K. Morris, 

G. L. McCann Morley, et al. 


Order from your local bookseller or 
WITTENBORN AND CO. 
1018 Madison Ave., New York 21 


Publications incl. the two art series: the documents of modern art, director Robert Motherwell 


and problems of contemporary art (details available on request). 


GEORGE WITTENBORN .- INC. 
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Yale French Studies 


(continued from p. 6) 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


BERNARD DorIvaAL is Conservator of the Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris. 
He has written numerous books on modern painting and the history 
of French painting, and monographs on Cézanne, Rouault and Dufy. 


MICHEL RAGON has published monographs on Atlan and Poliakoff, 
an Histoire de la littérature ouviére, three novels, and L’ Aventure de 
l'art abstrait, Robert Laffont, 1956, from which the pages reproduced 
here are taken. 


ROBERT HERBERT has just finished a study of Seurat. He is a member 
of the History of Art Department at Yale University. GUY HABASQUE 
is a free-lance art critic who concerns himself more particularly with 
experimental trends. 


THomas B. HEss is editor of Art News. His book on abstract paint- 
ing is extolled in the article by HENRI PEYRE, Chairman of the French 
Department, Yale University, whose next book will consider sincerity 
and literature. 


KENNETH CORNELL is a member of the French Department at Yale 
His book on French Symbolism will be followed by a study of the 
poetry of the following period. PIERRE SCHNEIDER, whilom Junior 
Fellow at Harvard, is now critic of literature and art in Paris. His 
books include La Voix vive, a collection of literary studies, and Jules 
Renard par lui-méme. 


PAUL GUTH is an extremely active literary journalist. He has published 
a novel, Le Naif sous le drapeau. ETIEMBLE, now Professor at the 
Sorbonne, has had a variegated career and has amassed knowledge of 
the most diverse subjects. His Mythe de Rimbaud was crowned by 
the French Academy, his Hygiéne des lettres contains analyses and 
polemics, he has published several novels, including L’Enfant de cheur. 


PIERRE FRANCASTEL is a prolific writer on art history and criticism. 
The volume he mentions in his article is Art et Technique aux X1X° et 
XX° siécles, Editions de Minuit, 1956. VINCENT J. SCULLY, JR., is 
member of the History of Art Department, Yale University. Among 
his publications is a study of The Shingle Style, 1955. 


ALSO MERITING OuR THANKS are the Editions Georges Fall, 58 Rue 
du Montparnasse, Paris 14°, from whose series of art monographs 
“Le Musée de Poche” we have borrowed several reproductions; and 
the editor of Le Figaro Littéraire, which published Paul Guth’s in- 
terview with Germaine Richier in the number dated 7 April, 1956. 
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Yale French Studies 


INSTITUTIONAL SUBSCRIBERS, please note (particularly those who ask 
for invoices, notarized, in fiplicate): Orders are placed with us by the 
following agencies. For us, it involves an agreeable minimum of book 
keeping and business correspondence, and agencies claim that there 
are advantages on the subscribers’ side also.—The American News 
Co. (branch offices in many cities) 131 Varick St., New York 13; 
Aquinas Subscription Agency, 44 S. Prior St., St. Paul 5, Minnesota; 
Army Times Subscription Agency, 2020 M St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Bay State Periodical Service, 18 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass.; 
F. W. Faxon Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15, Mass.; Franklin 
Square Subscription Agency, 32 N. Van Brunt St., Englewood, N. J.; 
Reginald F. Fennell Subscription Service, Jackson, Michigan; Herman 
Goldberger Agency, Inc., 76 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass.; Mc- 
Gregor Magazine Agency, Inc., Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, 
Illinois; The Moore-Cottrell Subscription Agencies, Inc., North Co- 
hocton, N. Y.; National Publication Co., Los Angeles 15, California; 
Serra Subscription Agency, 5401 West Cedar Lane, Bethesda 14, Md.; 
Subscription Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., Birmingham 
1], Alabama. 


BULL’s Eye. Ubeda (see R. Herbert’s article) has been awarded the 
“Prix de la Jeune Peinture.” 


Pure HANDs. In order to convince the world that this issue aims to 
serve culture, and not to boost the value of works of art possessed by 
the editor and his associates, a list is given below of the works of art 
(paintings in any medium, drawings, etchings, lithographs, etc.) owned 
by members of the French Department at Yale. It might also help to 
convince the hesitant that you, too! can own an original work of art. 
For I do not believe it is betraying a confidence to reveal that not every 
member of the French Department at Yale is a millionaire. 


FRENCH SCHOOL: Braque, Callot, Paul Charlot, Cottavoz, Foujita, 
Alexandre Garbell, Roger Lersy, Matisse, Miré, Nanteuil, Picasso, 
Renoir, Rigaud, Sabbagh, Theophanes Stavropoulos, Trauner, Geer 
van Velde, Jacques Villon. 

DuTcH SCHOOL: Rembrandt. 

ENGLISH SCHOOL: William Blake, Helen Marshall. 

IRIsH SCHOOL: Louis Le Brocquy, Oisin Kelly (statue presented to the 
Dublin Municipal Gallery.) 

ITALIAN SCHOOL: Borsi, Montaiti, Piranesi. 

SPANISH SCHOOL: Luis Garcia-A brines. 

Swiss SCHOOL: Friedlinder. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL: Leonard Baskin, John Day, Sidney J. Hurwitz. 
FURNISHERS. Of copies of Yale French Studies to the New York book- 
stores: B. De Boer, 102 Beverly Road, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Of 
French books: Mrs. Tamara Bieber, 146 Mohegan Avenue, New Lon- 


don, Conn. (desk copies with group orders). Of air, rail, steamship 
tickets: Riverside Travel Service, 2095 Broadway, New York. 
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NOTES FOR INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS 


YALE FRENCH STUDIES IS NEITHER a mass-circulation magazine nor a 


learned journal. Situated somewhere between the two, it seeks to 
attract a cultivated reading public which will include but not be 
restricted to those with professional interest in things French. Book- 
store sales, as well as letters from readers, indicate that such a 
public exists. 


THis AIM AND THESE READERS set editorial policy. Thus it is that, 


since our first issue, all articles printed have been in English. 


HENCEFORWARD, TWO TYPES OF CONTRIBUTION will be distinguished. 


Those of lesser scope must not exceed 2,000 to 3,000 words in 
length (four normal pages of ms., with pica type and double 
spacing, contain 1,000 words). Those which range widely may run 
to 5,000 words. Only an occasional, specially commissioned study 
will outrun this limit. (Rising printing costs are not the main de- 
terminant. More essential reasons are the desire to ensure diver- 
sity and the attested habits of readers: Authors should reflect that 
the relationship is an inverse one, between length of article and 
number of readers faithful unto cul de lampe. Our audience can- 
not be held captive unless captivated. ) 


NEVERTHELESS. If in the holy but not altogether indivisible trinity of 


writer, written about and reader one element is entitled to claim 
primacy, what is written about is that element. Readers should be 
entranced by the vista exposed, not by the writer as exhibitionist or 


seducer. Besides, all our readers are adult—and exceptionally well 
balanced. 


PRINTING STYLE. See the PMLA style sheet and notice, in this or any 


other issue of YFS, a few idiosyncrasies. Editors prefer authors 
whose mss. do not require over two hours’ revision before being 
passed on to the printer or, even, retyping (both have occurred). 
Do not leave extra space between paragraphs. 


PAYMENT. Any author eager to receive an honorarium is at liberty to 


to solicit for YFS a grant which will make this possible. 


New Haven, November, 1957 
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Hartung. Oil painting, 1956. 
(Collection Mrs. F. W. Hilles) 


. (Photo courtesy Kleemann Galleries) 
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